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Organization for Effective 
Educational Research in Colleges 
and Universities* 


By PAUL R. MORT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE organization of research in professional education in uni- 

versities and colleges begins with the selection of the faculty. 
It runs through the administrative task of assigning or approving the 
teaching load. It involves the handling of research projects of ad- 
vanced students. It touches upon basic problems of organization of 
the institution. This topic will be treated by considering certain issues 
which must be faced in the organization of research and by examining 
various organization devices in the light of these issues. 


ISSUES BASIC TO RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


There are three issues basic to research organization: (1) the im- 
portance of the emphasis on technique in the early stages of science; 
(2) the place of pure research in the professional school; and (3) the 
issue of diversification of responsibility for research. 


Needed Emphasis on Technique 


If we were to use the subjects of Doctors’ dissertations as a cri- 
terion to determine what constitutes research in education, we should 


* An address delivered February 23, 1935 before Section C of the American Educational Research 
Association meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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find the answer to be mainly research in the science considered most 
basic to education—psychology—and research in aspects of admin- 
istration of education. In earlier years, history and philosophy of 
education played an important part. In recent years there have 
emerged research efforts in the curriculum field largely pointed to the 
development of criteria for the selection of subject matter and its 
use. 

This fairly well describes the work of the professors themselves. 
In the case of the professors, however, the curriculum research aspect 
has played a more important part because of the stimulus to the pro- 
duction of textbooks. 

All in all, educational research by students and professors alike 
may be thought of as largely in an experimental stage. Viewed from 
the accepted set methods of the sciences, or even of the older social 
studies, much of the research in education seems unworthy of the 
name. Perhaps it would be wise to admit that this is true and to 
write it off against experience. This would put us in a better frame 
of mind to appraise the results of this experience in terms of the 
question: What techniques have been developed for the attainment 
of knowledge in the field of education which will give to future 
research in this field a higher degree of validity? I would be sur- 
prised if in the near future some able person did not take the vast 
experience obtained in the last decades from the survey type of re- 
search and from the case study work as a basis for setting up a 
well-rounded system of checked devices for attaining knowledge. We 
have already accumulated a degree of experience which, I believe, 
would give us a basis for techniques which would at least approach in 
their validity the techniques recognized as reliable by the historian. 
Between survey techniques on the one hand and historical techniques 
on the other, there will probably fall another set of validated tech- 
niques for use in research in comparative education. Experimental 
techniques based on the rapid advances in the field of statistics have 
already gained validity. 

If history were to point to the main contribution of the first twenty 
or thirty years of educational research as the development of two 
or three techniques for reliably approaching knowledge in this new 
field, education would have a record which could not be approached in 
any other field. There is hope in realizing that it would be unreason- 
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able to expect the development of a full-fledged science in thirty 
years. Looked at from this angle, we may bear with equanimity the 
criticism of workers in the older sciences. Furthermore, graduate 
schools of education must be careful to avoid setting up machinery 
which will crystallize procedures along whatever patterns might be 
established out of present-day knowledge. It is highly improbable 
that we have made more than a beginning in the development of ways 
and means of obtaining knowledge in the broad and varied field of 
education. 

This attitude requires, of course, a willingness on the part of work- 
ers in educational research to withstand criticism. A review of 
the development of sciences ought to bring a willingness to do this. 
Criticism of pioneers in science is no new thing. Builders of any 
science which is founded upon well-established research techniques 
have had to withstand serious criticism not only from the unen- 
lightened multitudes but also from the leaders in the fields which in 
their day were complacently smug. Cuvier’s researches in fossils 
were looked upon as wasteful expenditures of time as well as trouble- 
some nuisances by the leaders of theology in his day; whereas the 
forerunners of those same leaders in theology had accepted with 
credence Henrion’s researches into the heights of Adam and Eve, 
which resulted in the exact measurements of 123 feet nine inches for 
Adam, and 118 feet nine inches and nine lines for Eve. Cuvier was 
working in a new field which is now among the accepted and respected 
sciences. His fundamental researches were scoffed at and opposed 
by even as able thinkers as Voltaire and Chateaubriand. 

Who knows? Even Dr. Flexner’s disgust at the research of a 
midwestern professor who probed the relation between the length of 
wear of an undershirt and the development of microbes may prove 
in the light of the future to be a vestigium of Medieval opposition of 
theology to sanitation—the attitude which gave us the pungent phrase 
“the odor of sanctity.” 

But we need not go so far afield. Each of us has pet aversions 
with respect to the researches of our colleagues in our own field of 
education. Perhaps this intolerance is a sign of too early crystalliza- 
tion of methods. Can we afford to conclude too soon that we have 
mastered the techniques of the science of education? Can we afford 
to neglect to encourage a thousand variations from our tentative 
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procedures in the hope that one piercing arrow of technique may be 
added to our rattling quiver? 

You may say that this is an impassioned plea for slovenly pseudo- 
research. This charge would not disturb me greatly. The harm 
reaped from granting liberty to the charlatan will be offset by the 
good arising from freedom for the genius. One important finding 
arising from freedom to vary from accustomed paths can well carry 
the overhead of the cost of a thousand misguided attempts to find 
the truth. 

When one looks back over the history of institutions and views 
their long sterile periods, when he realizes that in any period only 
a few individuals, and often those not the ones chosen for the pur- 
pose, make worth-while contributions, he cannot but hope that ad- 
ministration will not be too deeply disturbed over occasional absurd 
uses of research methods or occasional publication of researches that 
are destined to give nothing to bettering the lot of man, materially 
or spiritually. There is no man wise enough to sort out the chaff 
before the crop has matured. And there are occasionally cases where 
researches that seemed absurd or methods that were unique or even 
quaint have in themselves made important contributions. 


Need of More Emphasis on Pure Research 


Another phase of this problem that probably causes us more dif- 
ficulty than we realize is what may be a too pronounced tendency to 
favor the immediately practical research as opposed to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, the usefulness of which may not be immediate. 
With a million classrooms using methods and materials inadequate 
even from the most conservative standards, and with the general de- 
mand for the adaptation of our schools to the changing social order, 
we are apt to be impatient of any policy which favors any research 
in education other than the immediately practical. What can we 
learn from the older sciences with respect to this question? 


The following pertinent statement by Dr. Flexner appears in his 
study of universities: 


The history of the more manageable sciences contains a warning which the 
social scientist will do well to heed. Chemistry made no progress as long as 
men were concerned immediately to convert base metal into gold; it advanced 
when, for the time being, it ignored use and practice. Today chemical theory 
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and chemical practice are continuously fertilizing each other. So, again, medi- 
cine stood almost still until the pre-clinical sciences were differentiated and set 
free—free to develop without regard to use and practice. The same situa- 
tion has more recently developed on the clinical side; disease is most likely to 
be understood—and ultimately combated—if it is approached as a phenomenon, 
and patients and problems must be selected on the basis of the clinician’s 
interest, in so far as he is engaged in investigation. The social sciences have 
not yet developed far enough to win assured scientific status. A sympathetic 
onlooker is fearful lest the frail theoretic or scientific structure is being sub- 
jected to a practical strain that it is not competent to bear. To be sure, the 
social scientist must find his material in the thick of events; but qua scientist, 
he must select and approach and frame his problems, from the viewpoint of 
science, without incurring responsibility for policies. In the social as in the 
physical sciences, the university is, in so far as scientific effort to understand 
phenomena is concerned, indifferent to the effect and use of truth. 


In the light of this analysis we may well ask: Have we not been 
too prone to look upon our schools of education solely as profes- 
sional schools? Have we not given too much emphasis to the im- 
mediately practical? Can we not afford to stand off, at least one 
day a week, and look upon our schools of education as departments 
of knowledge, responsible for the conservation and development of a 
great social science? 

If necessary, we can also, like the historians, don the pleasant 
cloak of the Humanities to protect our pet discoveries until the time 
arrives when someone will be wise enough to show their relationship 
to social science. It is more than a clever device. It is a fruitful one. 
Even the most exact sciences have not disdained to profit by it. How 
else, for example, can you explain the presence in all of our physics 
textbooks of DuFay’s discoveries of the classification of electrified 
substances with respect to attracting and repelling a pith-ball? This 
discovery has been cherished and knowledge of it has been dissemi- 
nated for more than two hundred years. The practical-minded hearer 
of this fact can still say to-day, along with DuFay’s contemporaries, 
What of it? Yet with all the raising of this question, our physicist 
colleagues have had the temerity to continue to cherish it. They have 
perhaps, even long since, lost any hope or expectation of its useful- 
ness other than as an approach to the study of electrical phenomena. 
It lay dormant as a contribution even to theory until the electron 
theory came along in the present century. 
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In Teachers College we have taken steps which should partially 
clear the atmosphere with respect to the confusion between the re- 
search objective and the professional objective. The step to which I 
refer is the establishment of the Doctor of Education degree, which 
has as its chief objective the practical training of professional workers. 
I believe that many of the practical projects to be attacked by 
Doctor of Education candidates—as an important but a relatively 
minor part of their training—will serve the urge for doing something 
practical, and by the very mechanics of separation of the professional 
objective from the research objective, assure a fairer hearing for 
more fundamental research. 

In another phase of our reorganization at Teachers College we 
have recognized the academic objective of education as on a par 
with the professional objective. Our courses are organized into five 
major fields, to be administered as divisions. One of the functions 
of this divisional organization is to promote the proper development 
of education as a branch of knowledge in the University. Over- 
lapping this, we have a professional objective organization which 
seeks to appraise offerings and requirements in terms of the profes- 
sional needs of the field. If this works successfully, we shall have 
continuous opposition of the two objectives which should keep our 
attention from becoming centered on either to the exclusion of the 
other. If education in general can succeed in serving professional needs 
and at the same time in developing as a social science, I believe that one 
of the chief handicaps of educational research—the lack of endow- 
ment—will gradually be eliminated. 


Diversification of Responsibility for Research 


The third issue is the policy of diversification as opposed to cen- 
tralization of responsibility for research. 

In the discussion of the subject of the administrative organization 
of a university for the purpose of promoting research, the trend 
of thinking seems to be in the direction of making the research re- 
sponsibility a general responsibility... When a professor is selected, 
he should be selected not only for his possible contributions as a 
teacher, but also as a possible contributor of significant additions to 
the field of knowledge. The growth of this idea is interestingly pre- 


1 President Hutchins’ recent writings show some tendency in the opposite direction. 
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sented by President Conant in his address made on the occasion of 
the celebration of the centenary of the birth of President Eliot. In 
this address he shows how President Eliot’s attitude changed over a 
period of twenty years from that of desiring a faculty “of real gentle- 
men and natural teachers” to that of desiring a faculty made up of 
persons who would merit the lightening of routine work to make it 
possible for them to “‘devote much of their time and energy to writing 
and research.” 

If I read Dr. Flexner’s book on universities correctly, his argument 
leads to a similar conclusion. Whether or not those responsible for 
selecting faculty members accept this latter point of view of President 
Eliot’s over the point of view that the research responsibility should 
be taken care of by a few highly selected individuals, chosen for this 
purpose, has a far-reaching influence on the nature of the faculty 
concerned, on its fitness to promote research over the broad scope 
of education, and, I believe, on the adequacy of our professional 
education. It is in a sense an issue very similar to that faced by politi- 
cal scientists in the consideration of the problem of the amount of 
control to give local government in the operation of a state govern- 
mental system. 

It seems to me that the case for granting freedom, or local initia- 
tive, to the individual professor for stimulating his research interests 
is particularly strong in an uncharted field as broad as that of educa- 
tion. It is true that when one surveys the contribution of any faculty 
his first reaction to the results of such a policy is apt to be one of 
discouragement. Professors, driven by the necessity of making a 
living or by the belief that a modicum of improvement will have tre- 
mendous effect if spread over enough individuals, seem to spend an 
inordinate amount of their energies in producing textbooks and other 
useful gadgets. This seems quite as true of other faculties as of 
the faculties of schools of education. I would not decry the im- 
portance of such useful gadgets. Occasionally they are the results 
of significant research. Occasionally they are creative efforts which 
by sheer brilliancy bring new light to thousands or millions and fall 
truly in the category of great contributions to humanity. But these 
are exceptions. 

Is there too much energy in proportion to results attained given 
to production of instructional materials? To what extent is this em- 
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phasis an adjustment made by the professor because of a failure of 
the university to pay him an adequate salary? To what extent is it a 
result of an unconscious partnership of the book companies and the 
colleges? To what extent are the universities supporting the staffs 
of book companies through a little teaching on a meager salary, and 
to what extent are they consciously or unconsciously counting on the 
book companies to make up for failures in administrative insight into 
the salary question? 

I repeat that I would not be interpreted as opposing the creation 
of useful gadgets. I am only asking for a consideration of the balance 
of efforts on the part of our university staffs and for perhaps a 
greater consideration of the responsibility of schools of education 
as university departments of knowledge at those times when faculty 
members are selected, salaries determined, and load assigned or 
approved. 

With the situation as we face it to-day we can at least adopt a policy 
of encouragement for research, realizing that in education we need 
prospecting service in a vast number of areas. We need not be too 
hesitant about encouraging research activities in individuals who, in 
the primary instance, may not have been selected with research ability 
a major consideration. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


With the issues just discussed in mind, we may now proceed to a 
consideration of administrative organization for the purpose of as- 
sisting research to function. 


Faculty Research 


Organization devices can be classified in two groups as follows: 

1. Those which look toward the setting aside of certain individual 
professors for research work and ignoring the research function for 
the remainder. There is something of this in the practice followed 
at Teachers College and in other institutions in the development of 
special institutes. This attitude is reflected also in the policies of 
some of our departments at Teachers College which have attempted 
to free one or more members of the teaching group for the guidance 
of research students and for the pursuit of individual research. 

2. Those which attempt to develop and promote research through- 
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out the membership of the faculty. In this group would be classed 
such organizations as the Council on Research in the Social Sciences 
and the Council on Research in the Humanities in Columbia Uni- 
versity. These councils have funds at their disposal which, theoreti- 
cally at least, are granted to those professors who can put forward 
the most promising research plans. 

The needs of education demand a combination of these devices. 
Certainly there can be no objection to freeing any individual pro- 
fessor for research activities if he has shown ability and promise. Any 
such individual should be surrounded with conditions favorable to 
research: he should be freed from other activities, and effort should 
be made to procure funds for his purposes. But the number of 
individuals who will develop as full-fledged creative researchers, such 
as Dr. Thorndike, for example, is so limited as to make the areas 
of pioneering too few and too narrow. I am inclined to think that 
the research council idea of providing funds to any individual who 
has a promising project, when coupled with an administrative atti- 
tude that will free the time of such persons sufficiently to make 
the supervision of such projects possible, will make in the long run 
for a large mastery along the whole range of the frontiers of edu- 
cation. 

But even a combination of these two policies leaves much to be 
desired. There exist areas in education which will never be sufficiently 
studied if left to the initiative of individuals. Such problems, 
for example, as class size, the cost of adequate local taxing units 
within the states, the development of adequate unit costs for cate- 
gories of service, the development of an adequate basis for salary 
schedules, the adaptation of such new media as sound pictures and 
radio to education, are too broad in their scope to fall within the 
ken of any single individual. I believe that this is the explanation 
of our present ignorance of the facts bearing upon policies of the 
most far-reaching influence on the cost and efficiency of education. It 
is in this area that I would propose that a research council in educa- 
tion, such as that which is now being planned as a function of the 
Advanced School of Education at Teachers College, should per- 
form its most important function. One of the purposes which 
this research council is to serve is that of seeking out those neglected 
areas that fall between the stools of specialized interests, and to 
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promote, through the use of research funds, attacks on these problems 
in every part of the institution which has a potential contribution. 
This is taking a leaf from the book of the American Council’s ex- 
perience with its Problems and Plans Committee. Such a research 
council should perform also the type of function outlined above as 
that of the Columbia Research Councils in the Social Sciences and in 
the Humanities. 

In the operation of such a council every effort must be made to 
see to it that all support for research is not strained through the 
preconceived notions of the council, lest the deadening effect of too 
great centralization be the result. 

Another area in which we are sadly lacking in the promotion of 
research in education is in a critical survey of researches carried on 
by our colleagues. We are too uncritical, too kind, for the good of 
the cause. How many of us have the stimulation which the critical 
consideration of his procedures and proposals by the French Academy 
of Science gave to Pasteur during his long life of research? Can we 
in the larger institutions, at least, set up the machinery which will do 
for ourselves something of what the Academy did for Pasteur? Can 
we set up the machinery by which we too may reap the confidence that 
comes from the ability to defend one’s procedures against the critical 
analyses of one’s peers? It seems to me that in an institution of 
any size a “little academy” can be established. The members can 
be brought to present their researches before their colleagues. These 
colleagues can be brought to bring the severest of analyses to bear 
upon these procedures. And what a try-out ground this would be 
for the young worker! We provide some such opportunities for 
our candidates for the doctorate in our seminars. We provide some 
semblance of it in some of our national societies. But the Doctors’ 
seminars cease before a man’s really significant work has begun. The 
national societies meet all too infrequently. So we go along without 
gaining the helpfulness or the confidence that comes from severe 
criticism by those whose judgment we respect and admire. Such a 
group should be informal. It should have no powers. Its member- 
ship should be limited to those whose abilities are recognized beyond 
any doubt. It should be considered an honor for one who is not 
a member of such a group to be asked to present his researches 
before it. 
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Student Research 


In the consideration of student research two outstanding issues are 
the problem of maintaining institutional standards without destroying 
the possibilities of needed research in newer areas, and the problem of 
promoting research in the neglected areas. 

In the organization of student research much consideration must 
be given to institutional standards. Members of any faculty vary 
greatly in their ability to direct research. Individual professors vary 
greatly within the range of problems they sponsor. Accordingly, if 
the responsibility for directing research is placed entirely upon indi- 
vidual professors, we find ourselves in a position where a final appraisal 
of a research after a long period of work may reveal weaknesses of 
such a character as to make it highly desirable to withhold approval. 

Perhaps the traditional attitude of caveat emptor with respect to 
Doctor’s candidates still appeals to many people. If the student spends 
a year or more on a research and fails to obtain satisfactory results, 
the fault may be placed entirely at his door. The institution may 
refuse to take any responsibility. In our own institution we have 
found that this attitude is not always readily accepted by the faculty. 
There is a feeling of responsibility on the part of the faculty which 
has led in some instances to acceptance of researches of an inferior 
character. 

This is doubtless a characteristic problem of the professional school 
which, if true to its trust, must consider the individual student as an 
end. It is probably akin to the seeming opposition between faculty 
and student welfare in research—a point discussed later. 

For more than a decade Teachers College has experimented with 
machinery the purpose of which is to reveal defects early, rather than 
late, in a student’s research. The responsibility for this function was 
placed in a committee of professors—the Committee on Higher De- 
grees. This committee set up the standards and passed on individual 
cases without any direct control by the faculty as a whole. Outlines 
of dissertations were submitted to this committee, examined, and 
passed upon. The dissertation, when completed, was submitted to 
this committee for acceptance or rejection, before the more or less 
formal oral examination was scheduled. Many dissertations failed 
of acceptance at the hands of the committee, but no candidates failed 
in their final examinations. 
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The approval of dissertation outlines and dissertations by a 
single body had certain evil effects. It tended to limit researches 
to traditional areas to which this committee was accustomed. This 
was only partly overcome by rotation of members. Initiative on 
the part of faculty members in the encouragement of research in new 
areas or in the encouragement of new types of research was thereby 
discouraged. A second evil was the growing dependence of the 
faculty members upon the central committee. The central commit- 
tee became a crutch. 

A few years ago steps were taken to eliminate these two evils by 
throwing responsibility once more back upon the individual profes- 
sors. Responsibility for carrying through a matriculated student is 
placed upon an individual faculty member. Two advisers are ap- 
pointed, generally representing other fields than that of the sponsor. 
The purpose of these advisers is primarily to serve as representatives 
of the controlling committee in giving a continuous check on the 
validity of processes carried through. After the sponsor and the 
advisers pass upon a dissertation, there are no other steps prior 
to the final oral examination. 

When a dissertation is printed, responsibility for its sponsorship 
is placed on the individual professor himself by means of printing 
his name, and his only, as the responsible individual. At least this 
puts us in a position where those interested in an outstanding piece 
of work know who sponsored it; and the pieces of research which 
may not be considered so creditable are likewise laid at the door of 
the responsible individuals. This is definitely a move toward decen- 
tralization of authority. It makes for initiative on the part of the 
individual professor; it provides the student reasonable safeguards 
as he proceeds; and, in all probability, it leads to the acceptance of 
some studies of inferior quality. Some of these studies which we 
might consider to be of inferior quality are, however, studies which 
have used unusual techniques and which may prove to be epoch- 
making. At the same time they may look poor to the individual 
who sees research limited to certain set techniques of procedure. 

In this process there is still need for a thoroughgoing central 
check-up. For a year and a half we experimented with this sort of 
appraisal. An able research student read dissertations as they were 
submitted. He developed elaborate checking devices by which he 
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could rate dissertations in detail. When a dissertation proved to be 
of distinctly inferior quality, the information was placed in the hands 
of a representative of the Committee on Higher Degrees. This rep- 
resentative attended the final examination sometimes with results 
disastrous to the success of the candidate. Usually, however, the 
results of the check-ups were not made available until after the final 
examination. They were then turned over to the sponsor and often 
resulted in the improvement of the manuscript before publication. 
In other instances, there can be no doubt that in pointing out weak- 
nesses they forearmed the sponsor for his future work. 

This reader of the dissertations was not made available to either 
professors or students for advice, on the theory that the availability 
of such advice tends toward the development of a dependence upon 
it. Such dependence would lead to a shifting of responsibility from 
the sponsor comparable to that experienced under the earlier plan. 

The organization of the Advanced School of Education at Teach- 
ers College was accompanied by the establishment of the Doctor of 
Education degree. This gives us a positive objective for certain 
students who under former conditions would have taken the work 
required for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, not because of any 
interest in research, but because of willingness to go through the me- 
chanics of doing research in order to obtain the Doctor’s degree. 
The establishment of the new degree raised the question of standards 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Immediately there arose 
questions concerning the desirability of having the sponsorship of 
students widely distributed among the faculty, as compared with 
the plan of having a small number of tried individuals commissioned 
for this responsibility. 

Taking all things into consideration, it has seemed wise to continue 
with a slight modification of the plan outlined above. This plan per- 
mits any professor on the faculty to sponsor a student. It places the 
responsibility of developing safeguards upon a small staff of pro- 
fessors in the department of educational research. This staff has 
held before it continually the necessity of keeping safeguards from 
becoming crutches. 

I am inclined to think that any safeguard set up will tend to be- 
come a crutch and therefore to standardize practices more severely 
than is desirable in a new field like education. Perhaps the solution 
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to the difficulty will be in a periodic change of such safeguards, on much 
the same theory that a change of tax system is necessary from time 
to time. 

A number of our departments have for many years utilized a type 
of research seminar as a means of assisting students in their research 
and broadening their contacts with research other than that on which 
they themselves are engaged. Until recently, these seminars have 
been typically a group of from ten to twenty-five students, meeting 
two hours a week with half a dozen or so professors from their 
own specialized field. In the last two or three years we have at- 
tempted to modify these seminars in two ways. We have set them 
up as institutional seminars for a group of students from various de- 
partments having some element of homogeneity. This has broadened 
the outlook of the students and has brought to bear upon the problem 
a greater variety of faculty points of view. This has made possible, 
also, the offering of a seminar service to all students, whereas this op- 
portunity previously was limited to the large departments. This 
program has had undoubted advantages, but it has also had disad- 
vantages. There was first the problem of obtaining a faculty interest 


in a group not closely related to a single department. Second, there ~ 


was the resistance of students to thinking on research problems out- 
side their specialized fields. Third, there was perhaps not as sympa- 
thetic a treatment of the individual as he received in the smaller 
departmental group. Only the first of these is entirely disadvan- 
tageous. Some of the professors at least have felt that where 
there developed an opposition of students to broader contacts, that 
very opposition was diagnostic of need for broader contacts. There 
was belief also that in some departmental groups the criticism of 
students was not sufficiently vigorous. There seems to be emerging 
at the present time a plan by which the advantage of the newer type 
seminar can be gained without suffering the disadvantages. 

This plan calls for an occasional meeting of students in depart- 
mental groups. In these departmental groups a preliminary pres- 
entation of research plans by students will be made. They will 
then come before the larger seminar after their problems are well 
enough in command to allow them to profit fully by vigorous 
criticism. 

Earlier in this article I discussed difficulties which arise from the 
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departmentalization of education—the failure to attack certain broad 
problems, such as class size, for example, which require a broader 
attack than can be given by a single department. It was hoped a year 
or so ago that the newer type of seminar, described above, could 
be used to promote research in overlapping areas. If this can be 
done, we have not yet found the way. During the past year we 
have substituted another device. Throughout the fall semester we 
held a weekly two-hour conference, largely for students who were 
not yet matriculated for the doctoral degrees, and for matriculated 
students who had not yet found their problems. In each of these 
research conferences a group of professors presented what they 
considered to be the frontier problems in the areas in which they 
were interested. Attempts were made in the planning of these confer- 
ences to include the overlapping fields. This was done by making 
each problems’ conference cover an area broader than any single 
department. These conferences were available to all graduate stu- 
dents without charge. They proved to be quite popular. I may 
add that one phase of the problems’ conference plan was the pres- 
entation of various types of research techniques, and attempts were 
made to acquaint students sufficiently with the nature of techniques 
used in research and the fields in which they are utilized. The pur- 
pose of this was to guide students in the selection of courses prepara- 
tory to advanced research work. It is significant that these confer- 
ences were attended by a number of candidates for the Doctor of 
Education degree. These students found in the broad treatment of 
topics one device for attaining some conception of the broad educa- 
tional frontiers which is one of the objectives of that degree. 

It should be understood that this article gives no discussion of our 
organization for the work of the Doctor of Education degree, since 
for that degree research as such is not an objective. 


Professional and Research Interests in Student Guidance 


There is an interesting conflict between faculty and student inter- 
ests in research that may be characteristic of certain professional 
schools. In the older fields it is not uncommon for the professor to 
assign his research students specific aspects of the work in which he 
himself is interested and to use the results of their work in building 
his field. In Dean Woodbridge’s reports this idea seems to be para- 
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mount. The research is primary; the training of the student is 
secondary. It is a bit difficult for one in a professional institution 
to accept this idea. The very attitude of such an institution demands 
that the student be of primary consideration. ‘The newness of the 
field also encourages the attitude that the students be allowed to select 
from a broad range of problems. For this reason there is opposi- 
tion on the part of many professors to imposing problems on stu- 
dents. This opposition is fortified by the idea quite current that the 
selection and formulation of the problem is an essential part of the 
student’s experience. This is also doubtless a product of the pro- 
fessional attitude. 

Whatever may be the cause or justification for this freer point of 
view in the professional training of students'in a new field, it must 
be reckoned with. One of the interesting by-products of this practice 
is that the student is apt to hit upon the very problems which the 
professor himself is making the subject of his own researches. Much 
of the research energy and creative thinking of the professors is thus 
indirectly drained off through the activities of the students. If the 
professor himself has primary interests in the professional objective, 
this may result in a stalemate in his own research activities. Per- 
haps something can be done to meet this situation by encouraging 
professors to issue from time to time monographs summarizing 
and integrating the findings of the students whom they have directed. 
The recognition that would thus come to the professor might in turn 
serve as a stimulus for further creative activity on his own part. 

Something of this idea is included in the plans for the Advanced 
School of Education at Teachers College, which would make possible 
a periodic appraisal of researches carried on by Doctor of Philosophy 
candidates, and researches and creative projects carried on by mem- 
bers of the faculty. With such a program it may naturally be sup- 
posed that the professors responsible will prove to be the individuals 
who will take the responsibility for such appraisal and integration 
of work accomplished. 


Physical Limitations of Research in Education 


The lack of endowments has doubtless had something to do with 
the tendency of educational research to be limited to documentary re- 
search and research that can be carried out by means of simple paper 
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and pencil materials. This has not been the only cause, of course. 
The very nature of the problems in education in a vast number of 
instances points to these types of investigations. It is time, however, 
that we make some appraisal of the degree to which this tendency 
to the limitation of research in education is due to a failure to provide 
adequate research laboratories. At the present time this is a subject 
of study at Teachers College. We are attempting to make an ap- 
praisal looking to the development of central laboratories on the one 
hand and to practical experimental centers, other than schools im- 
mediately associated with the College, on the other hand. An im- 
portant step has already been made in this direction in the centering 
in the Child Development Laboratory and Guidance Laboratory of 
research facilities bearing on the individual students. This, however, 
is only a good beginning. 


Summary 


In summary, any organization for advancement of research with 
students must consider both desirability of institutional standards 
and desirability of broad initiative on the part of individual profes- 
sors. These two objectives are antagonistic; they require a nice bal- 
ance. This balance is continuously being destroyed. Those re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the balance must be continuously 
performing overt acts, pushing now definitely in one direction, now in 
the other. 


GENIUS AND ORGANIZATION 


Upon the completion of this paper I tried to test it against the 
lives of some of the great researchers in fields other than education. 
I came from this experience in an apologetic mood as one who had 
brashly tried to set up a plan for the administration of Olympus. 
There are plenty of gods who meddled with the affairs of men. But 
my own store of mythology gives me no case where a man tried to 
meddle with the affairs of the gods. Finally, turning to that classic 
of Vallery-Radot’s, I found both an alternative and a source of 
solace. The alternative for my proposals I find in the seeking out of 
men with genius and infinite patience. One Pasteur is worth a thou- 
sand—yes, a million, pseudo-researchers. Find in our students these 
men. Be to them, so far as we are able, Bernards and Biots—leading 
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where we can, reverencing where we must follow. Perhaps if this is 
anywhere in my proposals it is in the little academy. 

The solace comes from the reminder of a never-to-be-forgotten 
moment before the portrait of Pasteur which hangs in his old labora. 
tories at the Ecole Normale Supérieure. The portrait has a peculiar 
characteristic. It is illuminated by two words painted in the back- 
ground—génie and patience. Whatever may be the end results of 
Overanxious administration, fired with the zeal that comes from 
recognizing great need, to seek to squeeze the last drop of research 
possibilities out of a none too willing group of teachers, it is not 
likely to hobble the genius of a Pasteur or destroy the fine patience 
with which he reads the secrets of the gods. These qualities will 
continue to rise above such petty annoyances. 
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An “Activity Program” for Parents 
in Parent Education 


By ELIZABETH JOHNSON REISNER 


President, Horace Mann Parents Association 


N “The Relation of Family and School Life in the Education of 
Children” (January 1935 issue of TEACHERS COLLEGE REc- 
orD), Professor Lois Hayden Meek says, ‘The schools have an im- 
portant responsibility to make provision for helping parents to 
understand themselves and their children, to evaluate their own meth- 
ods of guidance, to meet more adequately the problems of parents in 
this modern world.” She says further, “School people must look for- 
ward to the time when, through family consultation centers and parent 
education activities, they can provide help in the solution of problems 
of family relationships.” 

Going on from where Professor Meek left off, and in supplementa- 
tion of what she has said, it may be pointed out that the school must 
share with the parents themselves the responsibility for this family 
education. 

There is a question whether any large measure of the responsibility 
for the training of children in the home can ever be assumed by others 
than the parents themselves. Parents may ignore their responsibilities, 
but will they ever abrogate them to the school? Or will they even 
accept much help from the school under the conditions of parent- 
school relationships in many communities? Therefore, it may be won- 
dered how the schools could do it alone, even if they would! How 
could family consultation centers be established and begin function- 
ing? Suppose those parents most needing help did not want to come? 
What pressures would the school then use? How would these pres- 
sures react on the parents who did not want their problems considered 
as “‘cases’’? Would the consultation center seem to them different 
from the usual clinic of which they are so often apprehensive? 
Moreover, would not that prejudice and apprehension be augmented 
by the very nature of the propaganda which would probably be used 
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to convince any community that the school ought to provide such a 
consultation center? Take, for example, the evidence which Professor 
Meek presented to make her case for consultation centers in the article 
referred to. The results of the clinical studies made from 1917 to 
1927, which she quoted, may be just as valid to-day in picturing the 
lapses of the home. But does this piling up of evidence of the failures 
of parents bring them flocking to sources of wisdom and light? 

But suppose, on the other hand, that there already existed be- 
tween the school and the parents a close feeling of sympathy—the 
“conscious interaction and interrelation” of Professor Meek’s ideal! 
Whether this had been built up through individual contacts between 
the school staff and parents, or through organized parent-teacher 
activities, parents themselves could convince the parent body of the 
worth of such guidance. 

We would like to show some of the possibilities of a program of 
parent education administered by parents, with the codperation and 
support of the school; and to indicate how such a program can be a 
foundation for further parent education through consultation bureaus 
staffed by experts. 

While recognizing the tremendous scope and significance of the 
parent education movement through organized parent groups in the 
schools of the country at large, I shall report here only our own ex- 
perience as parents working with other parents in our own schools to- 
ward a better understanding of our children and of our relationships 
with them. Our sons have attended the Lincoln School and the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers College, where we have participated in 
the activities of the parents for more than ten years. 

Both these schools have, from the beginning, realized that the edu- 
cation of the child takes place in the home as well as in the school, and 
that the school and home must codperate in any program that is to 
be effective for the child. They took the initiative in setting up in- 
formal discussions of the school program, in an effort to enlist the 
parents’ support for the procedures of the school, stimulating and 
building up the parents’ increasing desire to understand what it was 
all about. They encouraged any initiative on our part in planning 
further study of the school, assumed some responsibility for guiding 
such study, but never showed fear of the consequences of increasing 
parent activity. In this atmosphere of confidence, with parents always 
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welcome at the school, with honest questions of parents honestly 
answered by the teachers or administrative officers, it was inevitable 
that the parents should see any gap which existed between the philos- 
ophy of the school and that of the home, and that the home, in turn, 
had to meet the challenge of the school on its practice. 

In answer to this challenge, and, indeed, in answer to our own 
awakened perception of our deficiencies, ‘‘study groups” were formed 
in each school, where we parents met together to learn just what was 
involved in our part of the joint project of educating the child. While 
still leaning heavily on the staff of the school, because their profes- 
sional training and experience made their contributions invaluable, 
we began to assume more and more responsibility for discovering the 
major interests and needs of our groups and for planning and ad- 
ministering our programs. To-day, in both schools, study groups are 
directed wholly by the parents themselves, and many of the pro- 
grams are entirely contributed by parents. 

Throughout this process of the development of self-directed ac- 
tivity in parent education, we have had the continuous support of the 
schools. This has been given in different ways: by the initial stimulus 
on the part of the school; by financial aid, when necessary; by generous 
codperation of staff members in contributions to programs; but most 
of all, in the sustained confidence on the part of the schools that the 
parents would assume responsibility to make their meetings contribute 
to the welfare of the school. This confidence in us is the kind of 
support which has been the effective challenge to parents in these 
schools. 

Of course this does not mean that the school’s ideal for us, or our 
ideal for ourselves, has been realized one hundred per cent throughout 
these years. With more than a thousand families represented in these 
schools, there were, as a matter of course, many points of view rep- 
resented, frequent conflicts of opinion, and occasionally some overt 
action inimical to the interests of the school. And it is also true that 
with so many temperaments and personalities among the teaching and 
administrative staffs, there would be times when there was a tempta- 
tion to “shut down the lid” when the parental pot threatened to boil 
over. One time a staff officer said to a parent leader, in whose group 
open criticism had been made of certain school procedures, “You can’t 
have parents meeting together like this, without a staff member pres- 
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ent, and keep them from criticizing the school! It is just apt to make 
a mess!’’ But when it was pointed out that the dissatisfaction would 
have been felt in any case; and that those dissatisfied parents would 
have “let off steam” somewhere else; and, further, that expression 
of their opinions in the group had been met by an explanation and 
justification of the school’s procedure by other parents who were more 
understanding—this administrator could see that the school had really 
gained through this experience. 

Teachers and school administrators visiting Lincoln School and 
Horace Mann School have sometimes wondered at the urbanity of 
the attitude of these schools toward “the ubiquitous parent.” On 
another occasion, one of the administrative staff was asked how he 
felt about an effort some parents were making to wield the club of 
group pressure to change a certain school policy. He replied, “I am 
not disturbed. There will always be parents who do not understand. 
Our job is to make them understand. This situation creates a tempo- 
rary difficulty; but there is so much fundamental sympathy and under- 
standing between the parents and the schools that an occasion like 
this is a challenge to us to reéxamine our own position.” 

When a school and a parent body have built up a sympathetic re- 
lationship like the one described, a family consultation bureau with 
a trained staff who have experience and sympathy can function ef- 
fectively. If such a center is supported by the school, and parents 
are left free to come (or not) with their problems, sure 
that they will be met considerately and understandingly, it is truly of 
tremendous significance in the progress toward that goal described in 
the last paragraph of Professor Meek’s article. ‘Home and school 
have one common purpose: the guidance of children into ‘life that shall 
be free.’ Only through conscious interaction and interrelation will 
the way be found.” 

But such interaction means that guidance should not be directed 
solely toward “changing the parent.’’ Inevitably parents will come 
to such centers with problems which they see as having originated in 
injustices on the part of the school. How could a consultation staff, 
employed by the school, handle difficulties such as these in a school 
where this fundamental confidence had not been built up? Would 
those administrators welcome the “mess” which a really impartial 
investigation of some of these problems might precipitate? A con- 
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sultation center, where teachers as well as parents “consult,” would 
offer wonderful possibilities for codperation in the guidance of the 
child and for enlightenment of both the parents and the school. 

Mutual respect and mutual confidence would be essential; and 
this is always a process of slow growth. Whether it is cultivated 
through the medium of organized parent groups in the school, or 
fostered solely through educational opportunities offered by such a 
consultation bureau, the influence of parents upon other parents will 
always be a factor which cannot be ignored. There will always be 
pressures of group opinion among parents for, or against, the pro- 
gram of the school. To unify these pressures in support of a program 
for the school would not be nearly so difficult as to unify them in 
support of programs for the home, which parents have been accus- 
tomed to regard as exclusively their own prerogative. 

With optimum conditions in organization and personnel, it would 
take time for any bureau to develop this group support among parents. 
But boards of education would want to see results. “How many 
parents used the consultation center?” would be asked at the close 
of the first year. If no undesirable pressures had been used, would 
the cost of the experiment appear to have been justified? Would 
the school be able to wait for results, unless the spade work had al- 
ready been done, and the ground softened by mutual understanding? 

Not only is time needed, but continuous effort, to develop this basis 
of mutual confidence. It does not grow of itself. We believe it is 
the school’s responsibility to promote the conditions of growth. 

An educational program for parents ought to have as sound a 
pedagogy as one for children. This means essentially a program of 
parent activity. At Lincoln School and the Horace Mann School 
the parents are learning, through more and more practice in co- 
operative projects, to feel themselves as part of a school community, 
where a sharing of privileges entails also a sharing of responsibility. 
This has been true for a long time in respect to many of our parent 
activities; but it has been only in the last year or so that we have 
been able to work out a method in our study groups which embodies 
this principle. 

The interest of our groups has often centered in the philosophies 
and classroom practices of the school; and we have learned the dif- 
ference between criticizing or merely “discussing” them, and studying 
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them. We have come to see that often we need a professionally 
trained person to interpret them to us. However, the major emphasis 
in our study program has been, for many years, on that part of the 
child’s education for which we are responsible in the home, and 
particularly our attitudes and practices as parents in relation to our 
own children. Our problem has been how to get the help we need 
in our individual situations, how to satisfy the demand for the expert 
counsel to which we have been accustomed and at the same time 
develop the activity among ourselves which would foster codperative 
attitudes and the sharing of a feeling of responsibility for the group, 
and would inspire all of us to want to learn better methods with our 
children. We believe we have found the answer in a method of 
studying in Parents’ Seminars. 

The use of the term “seminar” in connection with study groups 
for parents would have amused our academic friends a few years 
ago. But now that freshmen in many junior colleges do all their 
work in seminars, parents need not be timorous about appropriating 
the word to describe the same type of study. 

In our seminars we meet together in small informal groups and 
exchange carefully prepared reports of our own study of our rela- 
tionships with our children. These reports present constructive il- 
lustrations of how we have tried to apply to our concrete situations the 
principles which have been developed in lectures and discussions with 
professionally trained speakers. Our contributions are usually 
anonymous, being read by some other parent, with the real con- 
tributor unknown to the group, because it is desirable to center 
the interest on the methods we have used rather than on the indi- 
viduals concerned. 

Some of these reports have been so stimulating and helpful that 
it has seemed worth while to collect them in a series of pamphlets* 
so that other parents in the schools, through reading them, may wish 
to join in future studies. It is hoped, too, that they will be suggestive 
to many parents not in our schools, both in the concrete experience of- 
fered and in the method of study they illustrate. 


1 Parents and Purse Strings. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 

Parents and the Latch-Key. To be published in the fall of 1935. 

One pamphlet in preparation, dealing with the parent's relationship to the boy-girl problem, the 
title of which is not yet determined, and another concerned with the development of responsibility in 
the child. 
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One seminar discussion of the early sophistication of modern youth 
was a striking illustration of how parents of widely different points of 
view are able to share appreciatively some ideals and some experi- 
ences. As they reported their ways of dealing with the problems of 
late hours, smoking, and cocktail drinking among boys and girls of 
high school age, these parents could see that their points of view 
represented a horizontal scale. There was the extreme right wing 
of parent opinion, represented by a mother anxious and determined 
to conserve the moral standards of her Quaker background. And 
there was an extreme left wing, who, themselves not sure what could 
be called right or wrong, felt that children should be allowed almost 
complete freedom. 

After this discussion, some of the “liberal” mothers could see why 
the school must take a conservative stand on some of these issues, 
and they knew better how to explain this to their children in a helpful 
way. Many mothers wished to think their positions through again. 

Moreover, we all realized that everyone had come for help, and 
there was a feeling of responsibility to make the study helpful to 
the whole group. We recognized, too, that we had some common 
goals, and that every contribution made constructive suggestions. 

The courtesy of a respectful hearing for a carefully prepared re- 
port is itself a means of fostering tolerance. We parents need more 
practice in listening to one another’s points of view without feeling 
we must instantly challenge them, or justify our own different opinions. 
Learning to see all around a question calls for self-control as much 
as for intelligence. As we have heard the papers read in these sem- 
inars, and have sensed the sincerity of conviction behind them, we 
have found ourselves reéxamining our own procedures. Furthermore, 
we have found ourselves wanting more expert counsel on the matters 
under discussion. ‘This is the spirit of seeking self-improvement upon 
which a bureau of consultation can build successfully. 

But this desire for the help which the school is ready to give can- 
not be provoked from without. It must grow from within, be nur- 
tured by sympathy, and developed through activity. Active participa- 
tion in the program through which they are to learn is just as 
important for parent education as for childhood education; and this 
kind of participation means sharing of responsibility for, as well as 
sharing results of, the program. 











Challenging Problems in American Schools 
of Education 


II. NECESSARY STEPS FOR A SOLUTION OF THESE 
PROBLEMS * 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Teachers College 


THE PURPOSE OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


N THE first of these lectures which it was my privilege to give, I 
quoted the initial line of the A®neid—Arma virumque cano. 
Now I may say virum cecini—lI have sung the man—and I may repeat 
the other words of the Mantuan poet—arma cano, I sing of arms and 
of conflict. In the introduction to the first address I spoke of the 
man, Julius Sachs, who with his talented wife founded this lecture- 
ship. This was not spoken for the purpose of praise, for that would 
be entirely foreign to his taste; but for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the influence which such a man might exert upon his pupils. 
It is unnecessary to reply to the silent question, “‘Do you propose 
to advocate the breeding of a race of such men or women, or to sug- 
gest that such a brand of teachers can be made in our present schools 
of education?” It would be absurd to propose such a question 
seriously. What I intended was to hold up an ideal of all-round 
scholarship in the making of a teacher with a thorough training in 
his subject of major interest. If the schools of education in this 
country were producing, or even making any apparent effort to pro- 
duce teachers of that type, there would be no reason for a lecture 
of this kind. The fact, however, is evident to anyone who attempts 
fairly to look into the situation, that as a whole these schools of 
education are neither convinced nor are they even thinking seriously 
of the desirability of doing anything of the kind. I have known many 


* This is the second of two lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures for 1934-1935, 
delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on February 11 and 18, 1935. The 
first lecture, “Certain Immediate Problems Confronting American Schools of Education,” appeared in 
the March 1935 issue of the Recorp. 
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of these schools intimately, from the sub-mediocre to the highest, 
watching their progress and retrogress—the ebb and flow of all hu- 
man institutions. In earlier years I was looked upon as a wild 
radical, a “‘leftist,’’ an educational bolshevik before his time, and a 
kind of educational nuisance. So I look upon some of the younger 
men in our profession to-day. I occasionally lectured in the Middle 
West upon the same platform as my old friend John Dewey and ad- 
mired him for his philosophy in proclaiming that a child is a human 
being, entitled to play as we are, to be led—not driven—through the 
Grove of Akademos, and to know that which is of most worth. To 
that philosophy he has clung, but has added the corollary that a 
human being is a human being. We have drifted apart in various 
by-paths, but we still walk together on the main highway. I admire 
him as a man who works by an impulse engendered by himself—not 
a mere mumbler of others’ ideas. 

These obiter dicta are simply given to explain why it is pleasant 
for me, in my later years, to watch the battle from afar, knowing that 
it is a never-ending contest, that not much blood is ever shed, and 
that education progresses even though the advance appears to a con- 
temporary as painfully slow. 

The world can always reach its idols, worshipping and burning 
incense at their shrines, but it never reaches its ideals, and in this 
failure lies its success. Once reached, whether in social activities, 
in religion, in government, in education, or in any other path of 
progress there would be nothing beyond, and a death knell would be 
sounded. So in setting up an ideal, it was simply for the purpose of 
examining the problem of radically improving the preparation of 
teachers for our elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
That it will not be approved by some of the schools for the training 
of the superior grade of educators is certain and is to be desired. It 
is thus that progress is made. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


I wish first to call attention to the status of the graduate student who 
enters our best-equipped schools of education. In doing so it should 
be understood that it is not for the purpose of unfairly attacking a 
new institution. Since education is one of the most modern sciences, 
if science it has grown to be, it is ipso facto the most vulnerable to 
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attack. Mathematics being the most ancient one is naturally the 
least so. It is an example of the survival of the fittest. In itself 
mathematics is well fortified, but it is the teaching of this and other 
subjects that is vulnerable. Perhaps a broader view of the back- 
ground of the ideal teacher, to which I have often referred, will 
reveal this and other sciences in a better light, bringing a little more 
charity into the educational field. In this field, as in that of learning 
in general, there are certain permanent essentials, each with revolu- 
tionary elements, and we often magnify these infinitesimal revolutions 
unduly; but as to the essentials themselves we need have no fear. 
The world is still going to have social betterment, music of the 
masters, great art, fine style in letters, decency of word and act, and 
a knowledge of the sciences; and, along with these, education will 
also advance. 

It is said, I do not know upon what authority, that when one of 
our best-known universities was founded the president remarked 
that the only equipment necessary in the making of a good teacher 
was a thorough knowledge of his subject, and that courses in educa- 
tion were superfluous. We of a later day have changed all this, and 
our higher schools of education come very near taking for their motto, 
“Tt is not necessary to know the subject you are going to teach, but 
you must know how to teach it.’’» Emerson’s words, in speaking of 
the “University of Plato,” are forgotten; and why not ?—‘Let the 
dead Past bury its dead.’”-—His words will, however, stand repeating 
even though he is occasionally looked upon to-day as a hopeless old 
reactionary. He said, “Every man who would do anything well must 
come to it from a higher ground. A philosopher must be more than 
a philosopher.” And again, “If you would lift me, you must be on 
higher ground. If you would liberate me, you must be free.’’ Put 
in a modern phrase, the teacher must know more than what he is teach- 
ing, and more about teaching than any school can tell him. 

A similar point of view was revealed by Dr. Abraham Flexner in 
a brief address delivered recently. ‘The secondary school,’ he 
said, “is the keynote of the educational arch. With a good secondary 
school you can make an effective college and can save perhaps two 
years of student time. I should regard the improvement of these 
schools as the most important work for American education from 
top to bottom. As a step in this improvement, J believe in stressing 
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the importance for all teachers of absolute mastery of the subject 
matter which they teach.” 

Such a remark, if made in some of our educational centers, would 
be looked upon as rank heresy. 

If it be thought, in certain leading schools of education in various 
universities, that real knowledge of the subject is unnecessary but 
that the theory of education is paramount, and if this be the tendency 
in all such schools, it is deserving of more careful consideration than 
it received, and of radical treatment. That it is true, I assert. That 
it is true many educators (not teachers) will deny. 

With this introduction let us consider the situation of the Bachelor 
of Arts or of Science when he enters any one of our higher schools 
of education. He holds the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree, with a 
minimum of work in any special line—altogether too little to equip 
him as a first-class teacher in any branch. He not only has this degree 
but generally he has had considerable experience in teaching, and he 
feels the need for more knowledge of his subject. Presumably he 
knows quite as well as his adviser what courses he requires. He enters 
the college doors either hungry for food, or hungry for another de- 
gree. The menu is spread before him, but it is the waiter who pre- 
scribes the meal. Nominally the candidate has freedom of choice; 
actually his waiter, called in schools of education his adviser, acting 
with perfect honesty, seems to make the selection, but even this is 
not the case. The courses are settled by professors or instructors 
who form a congeries. (This new term is here used as an illustra- 
tion of the uselessness of words of this type in all our schools of 
education. Like all such terms, it will soon be dropped, at least in 
this discourse.) This congeries practically requires its own courses 
to be “selected freely’ by the candidate. On the whole these pro- 
fessors are earnest members of the faculty, often well trained in 
their special branches and always anxious to do the best for their 
disciples. In the nature of things many of them have acquired a 
“superiority complex” which prevents a broad view of the training 
of a teacher. In some of our best schools which offer such training, 
a student who is attempting to prepare for the better teaching of 
some particular subject is often, if not generally, dissuaded from 
taking any work that will enlarge his knowledge in this or related 
fields. He must have so many “points” in education, as if “points” 
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were the goal in his professional life; these must include the “basal 
courses,’ which invariably mean those decided upon by the profes. 
sors of educational theory. It is a closed corporation of which the 
stock is “‘points,” often with small dividends compared with the cost, 
and where the bonus goes chiefly to the directors. Even the history 
of education, which should reveal the great thoughts of great men 
in the past two thousand years, is looked upon askance by those who 
find it safer for them to reveal the small thoughts of small men 
expressed in the past two years. 

One of the most trite things that we can say in these days is that 
the world is in the midst of its greatest cataclysm, and that every such 
a mental k/usmos is the result of some great fault. This is the case 
with an earthquake, and it is likewise some hidden fault in the under- 
lying rocks that shakes the world of thought, of politics, of commerce, 
of religion, and of education. It was the fault of her canonical life 
that shook the placid life of Egypt; the fault of rivalry that shook 
the philosophic and artistic life of Athens; the fault of luxury that 
destroyed that of Rome, and so with all states and dynasties ever 
since. To-day the educational flood is the fault of breaking some 
of the dykes which preserve conservatism, and there are other dykes 
that are still to give way. One of these is the barrier set by schools 
of education which oppose the proper making of teachers in the 
several branches, of which I have just spoken. This barrier bears the 
statement painted in large letters which all may see, 

“We will protect the deserts—no life-giving moisture 
shall leak through.” 

When Pestalozzi showed that school might be play—and that with 
better results—the gates of an ancient dyke were opened and irriga- 
tion of a desert was established. A similar gate was opened when John 
Dewey taught that a child is a human being; one was opened when 
James Earl Russell took the lead in establishing facilities for creating 
a new science of education; and another gate will be opened when 
we conclude that a school for the training of teachers should, oddly 
enough, train teachers as well as educators. Let it not be thought 
that similes such as this are fiction or that they are not seriously 
intended. Anyone who has worked upon a modern faculty knows 
perfectly well that the traditions of a half-century ago are still main- 
tained, not in subjects but in spirit; that regimentation has died out 
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only in name, and that graduate students are practically required to 
take work which does not appeal to them, leaving “undone those 
things which they ought to have done” to prepare them better for 
their life work as teachers of one or more special branches of 
knowledge. 

What is the remedy for this state of affairs? It will not be found 
in a denial that this state exists, for exist it does. Why should not 
a graduate student, who by age and experience knows his own needs 
quite as well as any dictator does, be allowed to select his own courses 
and his own instructors? Is the answer that he would select “soft 
courses”? If so, the answer to this answer is that, if we may depend 
upon the statements of students and upon the textbooks written by 
many instructors, they cannot be softer than some of those “recom- 
mended” by the “advisers” to-day. 


EVIDENCE OF AN AWAKENING 


Fortunately there is at present an evidence of an awakening. Our 
leading schools of education are by no means asleep; on the contrary 
they are making serious efforts to improve upon their offerings, even 
beginning to drop the demand for “points,” and to make the science 
of education more strictly scientific. This is seen in certain courses 
offered in one of our best colleges for the training of teachers. One 
of these is an ultramodern course in Educational Foundations, given 
by about thirty professors of university rank, of whom seven are 
present at each of the three-hour sessions weekly throughout the year. 

A student planning to teach mathematics, for example, has not 
only this course confronting him, but if he wishes, as he naturally 
would, to take some work in classroom technique, there are some 
twenty-five different courses in secondary education at his disposal, 
besides twenty-two others in the teaching of mathematics. Whether 
there is a special course on the Law of Diminishing Returns, I do 
not know. 

Suppose that he has taken the usual courses in some approved 
college and goes to any of our well-known schools of education for 
a Master’s degree. He has visions of coming in contact with those 
courses which shall extend the horizon of his subject and show him 
the grandeur and beauties of the science as it exists to-day. In his 
previous college work he had courses in the calculus and analytic 
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geometry, often taught about as badly as they were a half-century 
ago. He vaguely knows that differential equations and projective 
geometry have a purpose in the affairs of men. He wants to know 
what good teaching of subjects like modern geometry or the complex 
variable means, and what bearing they have upon teaching the 
courses which he will afterwards conduct. He seeks for bread and 
we give him an educational stone. The offering of some fifty courses 
which I have mentioned is impressive—tremendously so, and a sim- 
ilar situation confronts every other seeker for help in the teaching 
of his subject. The change from ten years ago is striking. But 
remember the old French bon mot, ‘“The more French politics change, 
the more they remain the same.’’ As we look at this pretentious 
offering and compare it with the earlier ones we may say, ‘“The more 
educational politics change, the more they remain the same.”” What 
has changed is chiefly the name, the wearisome three-hour sessions, 
and the splitting up of the old courses. 

Think for a moment of sitting three hours a day once each week 
for a year, listening to seemingly endless talk on educational founda- 
tions. Think of those seven university professors having to listen 
to the students and, what may be worse, having to listen to themselves, 

Do not, I beg of you, think that I am indulging in unjust criticism 
or that I am endeavoring to ridicule what is an honest and laudable 
attempt to improve the training of educators and teachers. I wish 
it success. But it has all the stability of the ancient house that was 
built upon the sand. Already I hear complaints from the inhabitants 
of this house—pupils and teachers—and they seem fully justified. 
Whatever may be said of the undesirability of seemingly endless 
committee meetings may be repeated with increased force with re- 
spect to a course of this kind. 

Referring again to the man who wishes to teach mathematics in 
a high school, one which excludes at the entrance gate what Dr. John 
L. Tildsley last week characterized as ‘‘the brainless pupils,’ what are 
our schools of education doing for this man? If he enters one of 
these schools, and may have heard of the inspiration of a course in 
modern geometry by Professor X, he may be told (as recently hap- 
pened in a certain case) that he is already “topheavy in mathematics” 
—topheavy because he had merely the ordinary training of a high 
school teacher! The result in this case was a certain number of “‘points” 
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in general education—of the “basic” brand. This is akin to the freedom 
of action that exists under the dictatorships at present in certain 
countries known to all of us: namely, you are absolutely free to do 
anything that the dictator demands. 

I read not long ago of a plea by an artist and an idealist for freedom 
on the cinema stage. “The people,” he said, “are hedged around 
with a lot of nonsense that is unreal and depressing. . . . Suppose 
they gave Greta Garbo really great emotions to interpret. Suppose 
the hidden spark in Katharine Hepburn really caught fire... . 
Working together, they could all give us new refreshment, power, 
and faith.” And asI read it I thought of the restraints imposed upon 
all hidden talent by the advisers in so much of our graduate work. 

There is, however, some interesting evidence of an awakening 
from this hashish dream of an educational aristocracy. In one of 
the best-known colleges of education in this country, and I speak 
within its walls to-day, a movement is already on foot to establish 
an Advanced School of Research in Education, the offering to be 
“limited as in the Ecole Normale Supérieure [in Paris], to perfecting 
the scholarship, research, and professional abilities of its students and 
not to duplicating courses offered elsewhere.”’ At last, here is a new 
and brilliant ray of light. The Ecole Normale Supérieure is one of 
the outstanding schools of the world, known for nearly a century and 
a half for its devotion to scholarship of the highest type. Until re- 
cently it has paid but little attention to the science of education, and 
therefore from the general point of view in this country is hopelessly 
“reactionary,” and yet it has furnished France with her best and most 
successful teachers of advanced pupils throughout its long existence. 
We may condemn its lack of balance in that it has devoted its atten- 
tion solely to developing a thorough knowledge of the subject to be 
taught, but on the other hand France may condemn and has con- 
demned us for devoting all our attention to the technique of the class- 
room with practically no attention to the equipment in the material 
which is to be expounded. 

Doubtless we would all of us assert that France is as badly out of 
balance as we are, but why should there be an unbalanced situation 
in either country? There must be some form of compromise between 
knowledge of the subject on the one side and knowledge of how to 
teach it on the other. Such a compromise is not easily effected under 
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the present organization of schools of education, however, since each 
side is biased, and neither is to be trusted alone in making the 
decision. 

A further evidence of the awakening is seen in the various Year 
Books issued from time to time. At least three have appeared within 
the last month, and the one issued by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association has a chapter on 
“Changes Affecting Training Institutions’ which deserves attention 
in connection with these lectures. It is evident, nevertheless, that 
the purpose in view is still the training of professors of education in 
colleges, or the preparing of administrative officers in schools or in 
school systems. Aside from those concerned with primary schools, 
the teacher is “the forgotten man,” and yet it is upon his shoulders 
that the real burden of vitalizing our work in the several branches 
lies. 


FIRST STEP IN AN ADEQUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The founding of this school in this College stands out as one of the 
two most promising steps taken recently in connection with educa- 
tional schools in this country. It seems certain that the meaning of 
“research”’ will here regain its lost significance, the word having of 
late acquired a degree of insignificance which is unfortunate. It is 
evident, also, that the proposed school will raise the value of the 
degree of Doctor of Education, which has been too freely given in 
various universities for very mediocre work. It will be based upon 
three years of graduate work as a minimum, at least half of this time 
(and here lies a possible danger) to be spent in the university grant- 
ing the degree. There has never before been such an important 
proposition made in the field of the science of education in this 
country, as this and one other which I shall mention later. It 
should render out of date such a remark as that of a well-known 
scholar who came to this country about twenty years ago, that the 
one thing which struck him most forcibly was that our educators were 
so uneducated. This institute for genuine research is planned for 
the training of professors in schools of education and not for the 
training of teachers, even in those schools which would abolish 
“subjects,” amalgamating all in a socialistic republic of learning. 
Even here provision must be made for the teacher of chemistry, his- 
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tory, foreign languages, biology, and the like, since these will still 
be taught somewhere and somehow before the junior year in college, 
whatever the type of school in which the teaching will be done. 

In this new school of research it is to be hoped that a small body 
of thoroughly trained scholars in the field of genuine and critical in- 
vestigation can be assembled, and that the problems relating to the 
various types of elementary schools and to methods of instruction 
shall be weighed in a judicial fashion and by impartial judges, in- 
stead of by often inefficient and carelessly selected committees. If 
this be done, the hopes of its organizers will be met. We shall then 
have created a complement to the Ecole Normale Supérieure, in which 
scientific methods in education such as those now employed in the 
various natural sciences will be studied and appraised. The result may 
easily prove as epoch-making as was that in the case of the three 
great schools founded in Napoleon’s time. 

Valuable as such a school of research is certain to be, however, 
it represents only half of the hoped-for reform. Another school 
of research for the teacher is demanded, to run parallel with this one 
for administrators of various types. The demand for teachers far 
outranks in number that for the class just mentioned, and the special 
demand for teachers of highest rank in junior colleges, in private 
schools, and in the best of our high schools will grow as the supply 
becomes a reality. Of the nature of such a school I shall speak 
presently. 

That the two types of school might be combined in one is, under 
present conditions, an impossibility. The teacher would still be “‘the 
forgotten man.” This is readily seen by the requirements in the pro- 
posed school, that “the candidate must give evidence of thorough 
academic training’’ to be judged by the departments of general edu- 
cation and not by any academic departments. It is also required that 
he have “intensive graduate training in the sciences and disciplines 
fundamental to education such as’’—the list includes nine subjects, 
with no mention of any language (even English) needed for research, 
of such sciences as physics, astronomy, or chemistry, or even of 
biology and social hygiene. The work “fundamental to education” 
is to be “recommended by the Faculty of Education,” the culture 
background of which is often under suspicion. The result of such a 
recommendation made by such a bench of judges would leave us, in 
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the training of teachers, about where most teachers colleges are at 
present—sublimated normal schools. 

If such a plan had some promise of freedom of choice and of an 
opportunity to work in the so-called “cultural fields,” or in the liberal 
arts, and if the judges for admission were judicially minded, some 
hope for a really scholarly review of contemporary civilization might 
be developed. As it is, in some schools the question of admission to 
the higher classes has revealed a lack of standards that is unfortunate, 
Even if this handicap, and it is a most serious one, were removed, 
there is still the question whether or not such a school is prepared to 
give any suitable course in the Humanities of our age. In spite of 
all these merited doubts, a school with these expressed standards is 
a step toward the ideal. 


SECOND STEP: A SCHOOL OF ADVANCED RESEARCH IN TEACHING 


Following upon the first step there is a second one, and this may prove 
to be the more important, dealing as it would with the general teach- 
ing problem. It should develop a school concerned primarily with 
the needs of the teacher instead of with those of the educator, for 
the two terms have long since ceased to be synonymous in the schools 
of this country. It should be constructed on the plan of our best 
schools of medicine, having its clinics, its interns, its rigid courses in 
the subjects of the students’ interests, and all the equipment needed 
for its work. The most serious problem to be met corresponds to 


that of the interns in the training of the physician and surgeon. The | 


clinic is provided at present in certain schools, chiefly as concerns the 
primary pupil; but practice teaching on a high scale, the Probejahr 
of the German schools, is still an unsolved problem in spite of some 
noteworthy experiments, and is beyond the scope of this lecture. 

At present, in large schools of education, practice teaching for all 
is generally impossible. In the proposed advanced school this would 
not be the case. Even here, however, it is probable that systematic 
observation of the work done by skilled instructors, followed by a 
brief discussion, or by some type of Probejahr, would be found to be 
the best plan. Such a school, to be a success, will require a large 
expenditure of money, since very likely the tuition fees could not 
support even a single professorship, not to speak of the director, 
who must be a man of broad culture and a high degree of scholarship 
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in the educational field. Such men are rare, but it is only by finding 
one that the enterprise can succeed. Such endowments are rare, but 
it is only by finding them that the enterprise can succeed. What 
more important use of an educational fund can we imagine? 

A school of this kind should draw upon such general education 
courses as the faculty in charge of the special work should advise. 
For example, the psychology of learning in general, but more particu- 
larly in the subject of major interest, should be recommended by 
this special faculty and not by the educational group. There might 
also be such courses as Comparative Education, History of Educa- 
tion, Secondary Education, and Collegiate Instruction. As already 
suggested, this presupposes that the term “research’’ shall lose its 
present significance or insignificance and regain its former dignity. 
It also recognizes the possibility of a new type of school wherein 
such special disciplines as history and physics shall blend into one 
mass of social intelligence. But even if and when this has proved 
its success or failure, the future teacher will have his special interest 
or interests to consider and even a greater spread of knowledge 
must go with it than is the case at present. 

That such a school of research will come into being may not be 
realized in the immediate future, but some means must be found for 
meeting the needs of first-rate teachers of academic subjects or of 
combinations like mathematics and physics, or history and geography, 
and these must be under the supervision of professors who know the 
subjects and know how to inspire pupils by their teaching. Such men 
are apparently not easily secured. The university courses in these 
subjects of major interest should form a considerable part of the 
program. The offerings of such a school would differ from those in 
the graduate courses in the universities by having the teaching of 
each subject as the particular object in mind. The Doctor’s degree 
should cover both phases and should prepare college instructors of a 
far higher grade than is at present available. The demand for 
graduates in the purely educational phase would necessarily be slight; 
that for teachers trained in this second type of school would, if the 
standard were kept high, be large. If the course were determined 
solely by the general educators, it would fail. If it were determined 
by the university departments in the various fields of science, litera- 
ture, and the like, it might also fail. If it is to be a success it must 
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be through the combined efforts of the university departments in the 
several fields and the professors in charge of teaching these branches. 
Such a school might well consider in a scientific manner, and as an 
important part of this advanced research, the multitude of questions 
continually arising in somewhat impromptu committee meetings where 
personal bias rather than judicial investigations at present prevails. 

The influence of each of these schools of research would soon be- 
come so great that other schools of education would, as they have in 
the more elementary courses, be compelled to establish, so far as 
possible, similar departments. There is, however, only one real Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in France, and a similar result would be found 
here. Of the two schools the second would be able to maintain the 
higher standards since it could start with a higher grade of instruc- 
tion. Throughout the country the comments upon the nature of cer- 
tain courses in general education in some of our schools seem to be 
growing more and more unfavorable, and with reason. 

With respect to admission to either of these schools it is not to 
be expected that we can follow the plan of the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure, where admission is a governmental matter. The examination 
for entrance to that school is far more rigid and judicial than any in 
this country, and the number admitted is very small. Once admitted, 
however, the candidate is assured of financial support until he gradu- 
ates and of a life position thereafter. It might be feasible for us, 
however, to follow the Rhodes Scholarship plan, or that used in 
connection with the Harvard Prize Fellowships, or the Middlesex 
School Scholarships—selecting candidates with respect to geograph- 
ical divisions of the country, and giving a fellowship to each con- 
testant who qualifies. The honor of admission under such rules 
would, after a successful completion of the course, assure positions 
of prominence for life. 


THIRD STEP: THE TEACHER’S BACKGROUND 


The purpose of this lecture thus far has been, first, to call attention 
to the advance now being contemplated in this country in the training 
of leaders in departments of general education in teachers colleges and 
in normal schools. Attention was then called to the need for a high 
grade of academic training of teachers in the subjects now taught in 
the elementary schools, including high schools, and colleges, and the 
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abolishing of the antiquated regimentation of courses under the dic- 
tatorship of those interested only in training professors of education. 

I wish now to consider another matter of great importance in the 
training of both teachers and administrators, one which at present is 
either neglected in most of our professional schools or is looked upon 
almost as anathema where it is recognized. 

In my first lecture I called attention to the range of knowledge of 
Dr. Sachs, not as something to be expected of teachers in general or of 
anyone in particular, but as a force that influenced all the pupils in 
the school which he established and in which were trained men who 
afterward showed unusual ability in various walks of life. It was my 
purpose to have this lead up to an examination of the culture back- 
ground which might reasonably be expected of the teacher of to-day 
—the teacher whose influence must certainly affect most strongly the 
lives of those who will determine the future of society, of social 
relations, and of our nation as a whole. 

I often wonder whether or not it has occurred to our varied schools 
of education to devote some serious, not merely casual, attention to this 
culture training of the teachers who are to lead the rising generation, 
instead of asking them to prepare themselves merely and unsystemat- 
ically for what seems to be, too often, an energy-consuming life. We 
have stood for freedom of action, freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, freedom of manners, and freedom of suffrage, but, as I have 
said, we have stood solidly against freedom of choice in the studies 
which must be taken within our sacred walls. If anyone should sug- 
gest freedom to acquire real culture, freedom to lead in a crusade 
for improving at least a few radio programs above the thirteen-year- 
old standard, or freedom to know the best in music and the other 
arts, most of the schools of education, as at present constituted, would 
revolt. These things are not a part of the system invented by the 
educators. The inexplicable art of childhood offers some ray of hope 
that the crudity of much modern art may have passed its zenith. If 
this art could be continued under proper encouragement and guidance 
we might develop a modern school with an art appreciation of which 
we could have reason to be proud. The pupil’s work may be crude, 
but if it allows freedom for the play of the imagination, we may see 
repeated some such development of the old Byzantine art as led to 
the more polished work of Italy and the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
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century. Of course there is the danger of presenting only one side 
of the question as to the value of the fine arts in the equipment of a 
teacher ; but the same is true of the arguments for or against anything 
else—literature, history, mathematics, science of education, dress, 
lipsticks, and painted finger nails. 

In any case, however, why should not a subject like the apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts be given as much attention in the courses in liberal 
arts as physics, literature, and mathematics? And in the training of 
a teacher why should it not be at least of equal importance as some 
of our courses in the science of education, judged by the quality of 
literature that comes from the press in such a formidable quantity? 
Certain it is that as things stand at present the teachers above the 
elementary grades have few opportunities to receive any help or en- 
couragement in the general culture field. They may, in their work in 
the high school, before entering a normal school, take some elective 
course in music or the elements of the graphic arts. They may even 
continue this in their elementary training schools. If they go to 
college they may also take elective work in literature, in some of the 
fine arts, or in contemporary civilization. When they enter the 
graduate schools of education, however, they are as a rule painfully 
lacking in ability to carry on a conversation relating to general sci- 
ence, to contemporary history, to the best literature of the world, to 
the drama, or to any important field of culture, including worth- 
while music in preference to the monotony of the tom-tom of the 
jungle. Modern art, modern home decoration, modern home-making, 
modern architecture, or modern social problems—these are not within 
their repertoire and yet it is just this repertoire that teachers need 
to cultivate with care. There are many thinkers who feel that we 
are facing an intellectual glacial epoch in which the advancing ice is 
slowly grinding out the best of our ancient monuments. In poetry, 
rhyme has been crushed, and rhythm too, and meter, and the musical 
choice of words; all that is left is imagination, and the terminal 
moraine seems even to threaten this remnant of the past. 

The same descent of the ice seems to the uninitiated as threatening 
education itself—the monuments go and only débris remains in which 
the archeologist will sink his shafts and bring to light the broken 
fragments of a past civilization. 

It is just this morbid fear that the educated educator or the teacher 
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who teaches must help to dispel. Instead of banishing the history of 
education and assuming the childish attitude of reshaping the schools 
on the principle that he knows it all, he should feel that he has a 
constructive duty. He should reveal to teachers the evidence that 
the world has passed through divers glacial epochs—in science, in 
government, in letters, in religion, in art, and in education; that all 
regions are not devastated, and that arid lands may, in time, be made 
fertile by overcoming the devastation which has seemed so fatal. 

Of course it will be said, by the conservatives who plan the educa- 
tional training set forth in the courses for the training of teachers, 
that none of the courses which these teachers lack is necessary. They 
will assert that the hundreds of graduate courses in education which 
are open to students are sufficient; but no one could possibly take 
all these hundreds—even if they were worth taking. If anyone 
should attempt to take all the courses in education offered in one of 
our advanced schools, he would never exhaust the offering, since new 
ones would be opened as rapidly as he could cover even a fraction of 
those which now exist. At the best, he could never construct an “‘in- 
tegrated” course to meet his needs, but he might make a “differenti- 
ated” course—to adopt another word from the differential calculus 
to match the one from the integral branch, each being interesting bits 
of fashion in educational nomenclature. 


NEED FOR A NEW COURSE 


But it may also be asked whether the modern demands warrant a 
modern course in contemporary culture similar to those in contempo- 
rary civilization, found in certain colleges. Perhaps not if modern 
demands, modern culture, and modern habits are to dictate. In a 
certain school of education which I have visited, a considerable num- 
ber of the future teachers of our children, modern teachers whose 
influence will dictate the manners and the general culture of the rising 
generation, seem to have strange views of their inability to better 
the schools and the world at large. I see them sitting on the entrance 
steps of the college which trains them as leaders, smoking cigarets, 
and throwing the stubs on the stairs as they go to classes in child 
psychology and in the better training of pupils in the elementary 
grades. I hear them saying “O.K.,” “Yeah,” “Don’t be silly,” and 
“Sez you”’ to their instructors in the corridors, and I find that their 
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language on the street not infrequently is characterized by vulgarity 
if not profanity; but, of course, ‘“‘we modernists” have no objection to 
personal freedom, to “‘self-determination,” or to letting youth culti- 
vate the habits of youth. When the tobacco interests only a few 
years ago, I am told, decided to spend millions in advertisements 
which should portray good-looking women smoking cigarets, they 
knew what they were doing, and they were entirely within their 
legal and financial rights. The campaign was a success. To say 
“O.K.” is entirely legal; the expression has feeble dictionary sanction; 
but the question is whether the future teachers of children should 
bring themselves up to vulgarity, to lack of good manners, and to 
looking upon cigaret stubs as desirable features in school decoration. 
I sometimes wonder what the mythical Man from Mars would think 
of us if he could spend twenty-four hours in any one of our schools 
for training model teachers, ending his day by listening to our radio 
programs. 

It was a sad but true commentary which Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
made not long ago on the failure of schools to live up to their obli- 
gations—‘‘The filling station men,” he said, “have improved the man- 
ners and courtesy more than all the colleges in the country.” I 
wonder if he had also in mind one of the modern schools which is 
(so I hear) already known as Vulgarity College. 

Again all this is met by the argument—‘‘What of it? They will 
get over all these things.” Possibly, but will they be models for chil- 
dren? Will their lack of training in general culture be an inspiration, 
or the reverse, in the secondary school? Will their ignorance of the 
great literature, great music, great architecture, great discoveries, 
and great historical events raise them in the estimation of pupils or 
of the community at large? Or will their intellectual garments con- 
tinue to look as if bought at a pawnshop, secondhand? 

Granted, however, that “something must be done’’—to use a fa- 
miliar way of running an intellectual train on a sidetrack, should the 
schools of education play their part in doing this “something”? Is 
it not their duty to teach the workings of the minds of children in 
looking up to the teacher as a model, as well as to teach the nature of 
the classroom work? In any case, what do you, the critic, have to sug- 
gest? Such a question is not only proper, but its discussion is desirable. 
The answer is worthy of serious consideration—yours and mine. 
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First, is it the duty of a school of education to undertake to train 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and even future college profes- 
sors to a life of influence in making for better thought, better out- 
look, and better manners? If so, should this training supply what is 
needed to extend their influence for good? If so, should it be avail- 
able for all teachers—but not under any compulsion to take either 
this or the self-named “basal courses”? It should stand on its own 
feet and make its own reputation, with standards as high as in any 
other department. 

Second, have such courses been successfully offered in any college 
for the training of teachers, and if so have they been “soft” or “snap” 
courses? The answer is that courses in contemporary civilization are 
now given, that they are successful, and that they rank as highly 
thought-producing as any course in education that is given in any of 
our colleges or universities. Not only these but other approaches to 
broad culture courses have abundantly proved their worth as informa- 
tional and thought-provoking. In any case, how many courses in the 
undergraduate years of college are free of the stigma of “soft”? 
How many four-year courses in any college accomplish work and 
produce results worth the time expended? Certainly the current 
criticisms of contemporary college work, as repeatedly expressed by 
graduates in liberal arts, are not such as to give us much reason for 
crying aloud from the housetops the success of all this work. My 
colleague, Dr. Bruner, however, is possibly fully justified in his as- 
sertion that “This generation of youths has more balance than any 
generation we have ever had,” depending upon the definition of “‘bal- 
ance.” It would be strange if, with our present facilities for knowing 
the world, this were not within the range of probability. He adds 
that ‘“‘The old folks behave, on the whole, much worse.” Consider- 
ing the world as it is to-day, this is probably also true. If the teaching 
of the next generation is not placed upon a higher plane, however, the 
one which follows will be even worse, and this kind of teaching is not 
coming from our current courses in mere education since they do not 
pretend to touch the matter at all. We are living in a time when the 
current of education moves faster and faster, but like a torrent de- 
stroying the banks and ruining the crops it is showing the need for 
being turned into other channels and controlled in what we call its 
freedom. As the flood now appears, the source—the primary school 
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—is pure and wholesome; in the secondary grades it begins to break 
the banks; in the colleges it gets beyond bounds. To change the 
metaphor, our primary teaching is the most efficient. The teachers 
have been better trained. The work in the secondary schools is given 
by teachers who know much about the theory of education, but who 
generally know relatively little about the subjects of instruction. The 
work in the first two years in college is directed by those who know 
their subjects fairly well, but who, as a group, have no idea of how to 
teach it, and the students are aware of the fact. For most of them the 
trouble gets worse as they proceed. The one oasis in the collegiate 
desert is, in most undergraduate cases, the courses in contemporary 
civilization; here there is some fullness of knowledge of the best 
that is being said and done in our time. The scope of such general 
courses, however, is not very satisfactory, confined as they are to 
history, letters, and schemes of government, with an occasional ex- 
cursus into the tangled region of propaganda for or against some 
social postulate of uncertain validity. 

The movement for adult education offers an excellent field for 
raising the standard of intelligence and of good taste, but it is still 
in its chrysalis stage and in any case does not meet the school needs. 
If it should develop into a mere commercial venture, as is to be 
feared, it would fail of its high purpose. 

It may be said, and it will be said, and it is being said right now, 
that all this is a dream, and culture courses of any kind are visionary. 
But when Dr. Maddy could start with seventy high school boys in an 
orchestra in one of our states a few years ago, and point to 50,000 
recognized high school bands with 200,000 interested juvenile stu- 
dents last year, there is hope for relief from jazz, indolence, wasted 
time, and temptation to crime, and anyone would be a coward who 
would say that offerings in general culture will meet with no recogni- 
tion by our people and therefore will fail of any success. 

If more evidence need be given for the desire for ‘something better 
than we have known” and for the ability to lead in such a move- 
ment, consider how Alfred Arvold made a whole state (North Da- 
kota) entertainment-minded, and with a standard of high order, 
through his leadership in connection with refined plays and pageants. 
In one of our state universities a professor had the vision and energy 
to work out a course in general culture, a so-called ‘Campus Course,”’ 
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and it has so developed that many, I am told, go to this college at- 
tracted largely by its offering in this field. 

It is with great satisfaction, also, that I mention a new course in 
this college which came to my attention after the first draft of this 
lecture was prepared. The first session was held only last week. It 
is entitled ““The Arts in Education and in Life,” and the prospectus 
envisages an ideal “orientation course dealing with the place of arts 
in modern education.” It is but a single step, but it is to be conducted 
by men of ability, and there is no good reason why it should not lead 
to the type of work suggested in these lectures. 

The survey courses planned to give to younger college students 
“a general conception of the world and of men,” as the 1922 report 
of the American Association of University Professors states the case, 
have trained the student in thinking out the problems of his time. It 
could readily extend this study to include the equally important prob- 
lem of a general culture background for future teachers and for 
citizens in general. This, in some of the women’s colleges, is already 
making progress in the undergraduate work, but the graduate student, 
not to speak occasionally of his instructor, is generally in quite as 
much need as the one who is still seeking the Bachelor’s degree. 

Taken in a proper sense a course for teachers on ““The Nature of 
Man and the Universe’”’ might readily be laid out to include in its 
details such topics as sociology, economics, conversation, the best 
music and the other fine arts, deportment, and the cultivation of good 
taste. The danger is that it might result in set lessons on the non- 
essentials of history and literature as subjects for memorizing names 
and dates. 

To plan such a course demands a degree of prevision that is not 
common in these days when the seer is rare. A French thinker (Jules 
de Gaultier) has remarked, “In the war against Reality man has but 
one weapon—Imagination.” It is to this type of man, one with 
imagination added to learning, that we must look for help. 

One of the best hopes for this reform of education is seen in our 
great cities where systematic visits of pupils to our museums are 
made. It is almost the only evidence of efficient art appreciation that 
we have, and it is the best general means for awakening the interest 
of pupils from the elementary grades in the worlds of art and of 
mechanical industry. The first of the great leaders in this venture is 
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the famous Deutsches Museum in Munich; one of the next is the 
Science Museum in London; from the art side the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and from the industrial side the Museum of Arts 
and Sciences in New York have set a high standard, and similar 
advantages are afforded in most of the large museums in this country. 
All this, however, is for the training of the child; the systematic 
training of the teacher has not yet made any worthy beginning. 

How does all this fit in with social studies? How is it related 
to such colleges as make a social center in education, to which such 
subjects as chemistry, German, health, and history contribute as they 
may—perhaps only in the mind of the director? An English states. 
man remarked some years ago that we are all socialists now. But 
what constitutes a socialist, and are all of us ready to indorse every 
definition? and after all, what society do we picture? 

Another evident difficulty is that of anticipating with any degree 
of certainty the social demands of the next generation. There is also 
the danger that the school will run into one of propaganda favorable 
to some controversial doctrine not yet well enough established to be 
the basis of a child’s education. I express no personal opinion and 
I express nothing new when I mention the accusations which we con- 
tinually find in the press that some of our universities are centers of 
bolshevism and disloyalty. I hear it said that certain universities 
are hotbeds of the weeds of armed revolution and that their schools 
of education furnish the hot air. So far as these studies are political, 
it is well to observe that if we wish politics to keep out of schools 
(and we do), we must see to it that the schools keep out of politics. 

Considering the universities as a whole, the discussion of forms of 
government and of revisions of our constitution is not merely proper, 
it is desirable. We have religious bodies in many universities such 
as Jewish and various sects of Christians. This certainly represents 
freedom in this field and fair play, and the same should be allowed 
in our political life. 

In a school of education the situation is not the same, however. 
To have such a school stand for a sectarian religious curriculum in 
the public schools would be looked upon as intolerable. Similarly, 
to have a department—let us say of history—act as sponsor for a 
curriculum which inferentially advocates armed rebellion would also 
seem intolerable. 
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On the whole, would we not gain by recognizing that the in- 
fluence of teachers may more safely be cultivated in the field of peace, 
goodwill, beauty of home and city and state, than in the highly con- 
troversial one of government upon which the best minds of the world 
are not agreed? For the relatively immature mind of the teacher 
to try to influence by innuendo or otherwise the still more immature 
adolescent mind, leading it to thoughts of despotism, of the firing 
squad, of trial without counsel and without jury, and of the breaking 
up of the home—all this as part of a teacher’s training would also 
be intolerable. 

It will be asked where a place can be found in our schools of edu- 
cation for such a course in “backgrounds,” the number of offerings of 
an educational nature being already far too great. The statement 
about the present number of courses cannot be denied. The obvious 
answer to the question is to eliminate say about a quarter of these 
courses, and then to eliminate about half of each course which re- 
mains, allowing ample time for readjustment and for protecting what 
may be felt by the teachers to be “vested interests.” The cry will 
naturally go up that we do not have time enough as it is to teach 
what we wish to teach. This will come from those professors who 
cry with equal noise that history takes too much time in our schools, 
that the offering in general science should be cut in half, that litera- 
ture has no place at all, and so for algebra, and geometry, and sociol- 
ogy. A recent writer of an interesting work (Dr. Woelfel, Molders 
of the American Mind, Columbia University Press, 1933) prefaces 
his “Critical Review” with the remark that “the philosophy of educa- 
tion has come increasingly to be a matter mainly of theoretic educa- 
tional issues with numerous citations of authorities pro and con”—a 
degree of praise not warranted by some of the works to which 
he refers. 

This leads me to call to mind a statement made by Roger Bacon, 
probably the most learned man of his time, that although he had 
spent forty years in his study of the sciences and the languages, the 
whole ground could have been covered in from three to six months 
with a good teacher. He spoke in a time very different from ours. 
The number of sciences has greatly increased since then, as have also 
the world’s great works of literature and the demands upon the 
educated man; but the principle is correct. As I look over my seventy | 
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years of study, and consider the languages which have been of use 
to me, and the books from which I have derived real assistance, it is 
no exaggeration to say that, with teachers who knew their subjects, 
anyone of average ability could have acquired this knowledge in about 
ten years. By far the greater part of the time actually spent in 
learning, above the primary school, is wasted because of poor in- 
struction by teachers ignorant of their subjects. 

And so it is for courses in education; the essence of any treatise 
on the subject could be absorbed in a few hours. Even the major 
contributions of the great educators of the past could be stated and 
adequately discussed in far less time than would be needed to read their 
works. ‘The essential value of the various forms of modern tests 
could be absorbed in a still shorter period. What we need is a 
“Reader’s Digest” in education—but the editor would have a hard 
task and would need a coat of mail. As it is we are wasting time 
and burning up our opportunities, and not infrequently it is evident 
that the blind are leading the blind. Nor should it be thought that 
this abridgment is suggested for courses in education alone. In my 
own special field of mathematics there is, as in all other fields of 
learning, a large and unnecessary waste of time, time devoted to non- 
essentials, even though these may have a place in the curriculum of 
one who is gifted in the subject and takes it as a pastime, just as he 
might take a course in music or sculpture or tennis. To the mythical 
“average student,”’ however, such topics in any branch of mathematics 
as are not needed for science or for general information and which 
can better be taught when that need arises, may well be discarded. A 
man had not long ago to undertake the editorship of an important 
field in a great encyclopedia. He was told that the offering of the 
preceding edition must be reduced more than 50 per cent, because of 
the pressure of new topics demanded by recent discoveries. The 
same degree of elimination was demanded in all lines. He entered 
into the two-year work with energy, cut out non-essentials, and the re- 
sult was recognized as better for publishers and readers as well. 

It is hardly necessary to add that it will be said that any of the 
school subjects can be taught quickly, but not quickly absorbed. We 
can eat our food rapidly, but it requires time to digest it, and still 
more time to assimilate it. Technically speaking, metabolism—men- 
tal metabolism—must have its place in the time schedule. All this is 
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self-evident, but the fact remains that there is a large amount of 
food offered at all educational tables that is neither palatable nor 
readily digestible and that is unfitted for general assimilation, and 
it is this to which I refer. 

As to religion it seems impossible under the present circumstances 
to consider it in connection with any public school curriculum. Al- 
though it is a sine qua non in the background of a teacher, it is barred 
out from his training except occasionally as an elective. Funda- 
mentally, however, the difficulty is a matter of sectarianism instead 
of religion. 

President Butler, in his report for the year 1934, has called atten- 
tion to the crux of the whole matter, and from it I quote the following 
passages: 


A Christian minister, in addressing a nation-wide public some little time since, 
made the statement that he had asked a group of school children in the city of 
Chicago, “Where is Bethlehem and who was born there?” He added that not 
one of the group had ever heard the word Bethlehem, had any notion of its 
whereabouts, or knew who was born there. Apparently the word meant nothing 
whatever to them. 

This illustration, striking in itself, might be multiplied many score of times 
from the experience of any observer of the work of the present-day schools and 
of the children enrolled in them. From the viewpoint of sound educational 
principle, this is a serious state of affairs, since the religious inheritance of the 
race is an essential part of the history of that civilization toward a knowledge of 
which it is the chief business of education to lead youth from generation to gener- 
ation. One need not himself be religious, or indeed have any great concern for 
religion, to grasp the fact that religion has had a very large, often preponderant, 
influence in shaping our contemporary civilization and in laying the foundations 
of our present-day social, economic and political institutions. 


President Butler’s remarks raise the question of the situation of 
religion in the future and this relates to the teacher’s equipment of 
to-day. In our history classes the pupil learns and probably memorizes 
the fact that Napoleon, who brought into the world the bloodiest wars 
ever known before 1914, was born on the island of Corsica. Why, 
then, should we shun like a plague the historical event that the greatest 
Disciple of Peace was born in Bethlehem? In the maelstrom of the 
present is it not possible to find some island of peace? some common 
ground for faith as well as for science and the one universal branch 
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of knowledge—mathematics? In any case, can we not hope that the 
great historical facts of the world’s religions may have as much atten- 
tion as those of massed murder, of dynastic intrigues, of slavery, and 
of the oppression of the poor? If this hope is justified, where is the 
teacher to look for safe, non-sectarian, common-sense guidance except 
in general courses of information, instead of sectarian ones of propa- 
ganda? Of course the answer is “It can’t be done’’—the answer 
always given to every reform movement. But does this mean that it 
can never be done? Galileo, Copernicus, Marconi, and thousands of 
other leaders had to face that pronouncement, but as Galileo thought, 
even if he never said, Eppur si muove. 

Then, too, there is the traditional answer, ‘““They have had all the 
religion they need, either in the home or the church.” This, how- 
ever, does not meet the issue in the least; a culture course is not for 
the purpose of leading teachers to believe in Buddhism, Jesuitism, 
Mohammedanism, or any other particular religion. If ever given it 
must be to show what can seriously and safely be passed on, through 
the teacher, in spirit if not in word, to the children of the next genera- 
tion—as history and literature if for no other reason. 

It is sometimes said that communism or socialism will replace all 
the old religions. If there is this fate in store for the world, those 
teachers to proclaim it should at any rate be trained to see the dangers 
which they face and to confine themselves to that which has proved 
helpful in the past. The beauty claimed for certain types of sociology, 
as a substitute for religion, is like that of cold custard, attractive in 
color but frigid in taste. It is worse than puritanism which had 
neither color nor taste. 


SUMMARY 


In these two lectures attention was first directed to certain outstand- 
ing problems in relation to our schools. In particular, stress was laid 
upon a better equipment of the teacher in the field of general culture. 

The second lecture has been concerned with the lack of balance 
between a knowledge of the theories of education and a knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught in the schools. This led to a consideration of 
two new kinds of schools of education, each devoted to scientific re- 
search of the best type. Each of these, if and when established, should 
have in mind the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris as a model of 
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scholarship, but not of organization. The first should be a school of 
research in the theories of education, a testing bureau of ideas, and a 
laboratory for scientific investigation. It should have two classes of 
students—(1) those preparing for the limited number of professor- 
ships available and (2) those preparing for the highest grade of 
administrative positions. Such a school would not be concerned pri- 
marily with the preparation of teachers outside these two fields. The 
number of graduates would naturally be small, owing to the limited 
number of positions available, both in this country and abroad, but 
they would be a powerful force in the education of the next generation. 

The second of these higher institutes of research would be devoted 
to the preparation of teachers of various subjects or groups of subjects 
in the secondary grades and in colleges. As with the first of these 
schools, it would be devoted to scientific research, but it should con- 
sider chiefly the subject matter to be taught and the best manner of 
presenting it to the pupils in the schools and colleges. In each of the 
subjects elected by the graduate student, the university academic 
courses in his field would be open to him, so that his equipment would 
be far better than is generally the case. One purpose would be to let 
the influence of university mathematics, for example, enliven the work 
in the colleges and secondary schools. Courses in the theory of educa- 
tion bearing upon this phase should be open to the student, to the end 
that there would be a fair balance between knowledge of the subject 
and knowledge of the psychology of learning. Probably the poorest 
teaching at present, in subjects like mathematics, science, history, or 
language is that given in the first two years of college. One of the 
purposes of this school would be to raise the standard of both teaching 
and academic equipment. If this were done, the colleges of this coun- 
try would soon be coming to this source of supply for teachers—seek- 
ing scholars of the best type in their several fields, and at the same 
time teachers who can reveal the beauties and the possibilities of the 
subjects they teach. Such a body of teachers would become leaders in 
a wholesome and peaceful revolution in the education of our youth, 
such as America has never seen. 

I am well aware of the multitude of situations which modern educa- 
tion has created, but those with whom I talk in various schools of 
education are outspoken in saying that these should be referred to a 
school of advanced research, if such were established. If and whena 
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decision is rendered that a new problem is worthy of serious considera- 
tion, then let it be laid before the dean, or director, or (if absolutely 
necessary) an executive committee. In general, many of these mat- 
ters are of an administrative nature, and by the administrators they 
should be decided. 

In each of these schools, as well as in the schools of education as 
they now stand, there is a definite need for some kind of culture course 
open to all teachers, and of special value to those working in the 
secondary field. In this second lecture this fact has been emphasized 
and the need has been shown, a demand which everyone conversant 


with the situation at present must feel to be worthy of our careful — 


consideration. 

In conclusion let me refer to a book which is a classic in all the 
languages of the earth, but one comparatively little known in our 
modernistic American life: “Behold, a sower went forth to sow, and 
when he sowed, some seeds . . . fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them. But others fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

We are all sowers in the field, we all wish that the seeds may be 
wholesome and that they may bear fruit. We have a vast field before 
us. May it prove to be good ground. 
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A Philosophy of Secondary Education 
To-day” 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE popular mind is skeptical of philosophy, conceiving it as 

“unintelligible answers to insoluble problems.’ Unfortunately 
too much of what is called philosophy does seem to be characterized 
by the definition that William James so wittily gave. But there can 
be no doubt that everyone, each within his own competence, should 
develop and consciously organize orderly, consistent, and integrated 
attitudes based on fundamental truths, beliefs, and ideals. This, 
in whatever degree perfected, is his philosophy. It is true that only 
a relatively few of mankind take the trouble to burrow down to all 
the necessary truths and to relate them to clearly defined ideals, 
thus developing an integrated attitude that is consistently held. It is 
true that fundamental principles and ideals are neither used nor de- 
manded by the majority of those who do, and within restricting 
limits do acceptably, the work of the world. But it is also true that 
those who attempt to influence the large programs for the future must 
themselves have a directive philosophy. 


RELATING FACTS TO TRUTH 


Many of the educational workers with myopic vision have apparently 
felt it sufficient merely to find what the facts are. Relying on in- 
completely considered maxims and lacking integrated attitudes grow- 
ing out of ideals, they have made a fetish of facts. ‘The truth is 
mighty,” they say, but it prevails slowly, and not at all unless related 
to a problem. A fact or even an aggregation of facts has little or 
no real meaning apart from a problem or a principle. Truth can 
prevail only as its relations are known. “The truth shall make you 
free’’ only if one recognizes it as it affects and is affected by other 


* An address delivered before the general session of the Department of Superintendence and joint 
meeting with the Department of Secondary School Principals at Atlantic City, N. J., February 26, 1935. 
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truths which together indicate what should be done to achieve some- 
thing that is desirable. Certainly one cannot become free without 
truth; but he can possess many truths unrelated to problems and un- 
interpreted by principles and still be utterly fettered by tradition 
and ignorance. 

If, as Plato once said, philosophy begins in wonder, then cer- 
tainly it is developed by desire. And desire should not be a reflection 
of immediate personal need or of a narrowly conceived and tempo- 
rarily held belief. It should grow from a clear consciousness of prin- 
ciples as fundamental as may be found, modified to conform to facts, 
basic to ideals, and so consistent with each other that together they 
make an integrated foundation on which may be erected a unified 
program of any number of harmonious parts. Any person’s philoso- 
phy, therefore, is in part an expression of what he desires. Always 
growing, it is never grown. But at any stage it furnishes a means 
of making his decisions sound, if his principles are sound and his 
applications logical, consistent, if he applies his principles uniformly, 
and determining of all of his attitudes and actions. 


The philosophic mind 
Can take no middle ground. 


My philosophy holds that in a democratic civilization education is 
an essential function and an essential instrument of society. Formerly 
it was, and far too often in the present it still is, considered as a 
benevolence; whereas it is, or it should be, an assured beneficence, 
not to the individual only, but to the supporting society as well. 
When considered a benevolence, it is on a shaky foundation; when a 
proved benefit to the necessities of the State, it will have the same 
support as other essential instruments. 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


It may be fairly assured that society is concerned with its own in- 
terests, with its perpetuation, and with its improvement, in order that 
the individuals who compose it may be maximally free and happy. 
This desideratum is too important to be left to chance. It is too 
vital to the happiness of the people who compose society, to the 
individuals for whom society becomes coherent, for it not to be sought 
as consistently and as skillfully by education as can be made possible 
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by professional foresight and ingenuity. Although there are many 
agencies that can and do affect the ideals and the actions of indi- 
viduals, the only one that society controls is the schools. It is com- 
mon sense, therefore, that society should use the schools to achieve the 
perpetuation of such modes of living as it has approved and to pre- 
pare youth so that in maturity they can effectively propose or under- 
standingly evaluate what is proposed by others for the improvement 
of these modes of life. Not merely this, it should use the schools to 
make individuals as potent as they can be for convincing others of 
what seems superior and of translating each proposal into appropri- 
ate action. 

The basic function of education is, therefore, to make youth better 
disposed and better able to contribute to the betterment of society, 
either by participating with their maximum effectiveness in the ac- 
cepted modes of life or by perceiving other and better modes, which 
they are active in convincing their fellows are superior. The prin- 
ciple now being elaborated, it will be seen, is far from justifying a 
static society. It assumes that changes will constantly be needed 
and that as they are needed they should be made. But changes should 
first be approved by adult society and then taught to youth along with 
the justifying reasons. It would be the acme of folly for society to 
maintain schools for perpetuating and promoting its ideals and then 
to permit any individual teacher to use his strategic position for in- 
doctrinating youth with ideals hostile to those approved by the 
majority of the supporting public. 

Thus conceived, education is of such importance that society not 
only must support it, society must control it and insure that every 
youth comes under its influence. If private schools of any of the sev- 
eral kinds are to continue, it follows that they cannot be allowed 
to be wholly independent. It is essential that they be controlled 
at least to the extent of insuring that they likewise contribute to 
the perpetuation and the promotion of the interests of society as the 
public have decided them to be. 

Because of the importance of education thus conceived, it should 
be compulsory for all youth, not to any arbitrarily fixed age but to 
the extent to which each individual is competent to profit by its offer- 
ings that he may grow in power and in desire to contribute to the bet- 
terment of society. It is inevitable that some individuals will reach 
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the point of educational saturation before society is ready to provide 
them work by which they can become self-sustaining and contributory 
to the welfare of others. In that situation society must substitute 
protection for education. It is inconceivable that it should be willing 
for such youth to be left to selfish exploitation or to uncontrolled in- 
fluences that may undo the most important previous achievements 
of the schools. What the best forms of such protection should be we 
do not as yet know with any degree of certainty. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


It has been objected that the conception of education as an instru- 
ment of society to perpetuate itself and to promote its own interests 
unfairly restricts the individual. In a very narrow sense this may 
be true. Society very generally attempts to restrict any individual 
from acting with such selfish idiosyncrasy that he interferes with the 
welfare or happiness of his neighbors. It assumes that the privileges 
of enjoying the companionship and contributions of others carry 
with it obligations. If one is not willing to accept such obligations, he 
has the alternatives of living a solitary life, so far as that be possible, 
or of being made to conform in essential matters. In a large sense 
the objection is not at all sound, for society can profit only as the 


individual profits, and it is generally recognized that any individual - 


will grow best by developing the powers derived from nature and from 
experience. The worth and dignity of any person are most enhanced 
not by attempting—vainly, as a rule—to mold him according to the 
ideas of tradition, but by developing him according to his own in- 
clinations and the possibilities of nature. We are learning so rapidly 
to identify and to respect individual potentialities that society can 
soon—can even now, perhaps—share positively in the decision as to 
what kinds of education any individual should have or may be per- 
mitted to have. It is neither sane nor safe to leave the matter wholly 
to the incompletely informed and selfish judgments of parents or to 
the immature judgments of the youths themselves. 

This principle that education provided and controlled by society 
should be so organized as to insure the maximum contribution to 
human welfare and progress has been generally accepted in theory. 
It has not, however, been potent, as assuredly it must be, in determin- 
ing the kind of education that is given. The reason for this failure 
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is simple. There exists no clearly formulated and generally ac- 
cepted statement of the ideals and the consequent activities that are 
maximally good for our democratic society. It is true that there are 
some commonly approved principles of democracy, but they usually 
are expressed in slogans or maxims from which the edges of meaning 
have been worn by long and thoughtless use, and also there is vague 
and undefined agreement as to what is good. But if education is to 
cease being a benevolent luxury, if it is to become an assured benefi- 
cence to society, the ideals of democracy and the activities that insure 
their approximation must be far more definitely understood than 
at present and far more practically approved by the thinking public 
as essential. A laissez-faire education is a luxury and an expensively 
wasteful one. On the other hand, an education based on the ideals 
of democracy and assuring the perpetuation and the improvement of 
the kind of society that it demands is a serious business, an under- 
taking that must have abundant support and wise direction if de- 
mocracy is to be successful. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The philosophy that should direct secondary education to-day holds 
also that education should be concerned with all of the complex of 
every individual. Hitherto it has attempted, almost exclusively, to 
train the mind. When it was generally believed that the mind was 
a sort of compound organism, the parts of which could be so exer- 
cised by the performance of difficult and disagreeable tasks that it 
would be effective in any situation, however novel, the challenge 
seemed a relatively simple one. But with new knowledge of the mind 
the challenge has become far more complex. Despite more than a 
generation now of the new psychology, there is an astonishing 
residuum of faith, among both the lay and the professional public, in 
“mental training,” and continually there are still made new proposals 
for teaching which on analysis prove to be based on the discredited 
belief. The fact that education of this kind if successful at all is 
materially effective with only a small fraction of even the minority 
that continue in school to adulthood singularly fails to discourage 
the traditionalists. Certainly we should train the mind to the maxi- 
mum of possibility, but with equal certainty we should realize the 
limitations of all methods, salvage the best that is in them, and invent 
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new ones that are more assuredly and more generally successful. We 
must abandon in practice the attempts “to train the mind” as a whole 
by abstractions divorced from actual realities. 

Every individual consists of far more than intellect. Every part of 
his complex—the physical, the aesthetic, the emotional, and the moral 
—is important to himself and also to the society of which he is a 
part. Education of the physical was tardily accepted as a part of 
our obligation, and even yet it has not gained in the opinion of 
the public, in which can be included a majority of the teachers, the 
respect traditionally accorded the “intellectual subjects.” Education 
of the aesthetic, though in the field of music alone it has recently made 
gratifying progress, is still widely considered to be a “fad” or a 
“frill,” both derogatory terms without the respectable sanction of 
accurate definition. Education of the emotions has not yet got out 
of the stage of theory. Though certainly of high importance, it has 
not been sufficiently accepted in the educational program to develop 
specific objectives, approved techniques, or assured results. And 
education for character with its subsequent improved conduct is after 
centuries of verbal emphasis just about where it started. As Mark 
Twain said about the weather, we talk a great deal about it, but no- 
body does anything. This citation of neglected phases of education 
is not for the purpose of condemnation, but rather for the purpose 
of indicating what must be done in the future. It is only just to state 
that educators are increasingly concerned with both the theory and 
the practice of them all. If only research would contribute to a con- 
structive program, there is little doubt but that they would gradually 
become an integral part of the new curriculum. 

The philosophy that should control secondary education in the 
future demands far better definitions than we now have—or, cer- 
tainly, than we now practically and consistently use. A definition 
should first of all be clear, so that everyone can without mistake un- 
derstand it. A consideration of many definitions of education that 
have been proposed would seem to indicate that they were formu- 
lated to impress by obfuscation rather than to convey clearly perceived 
thought. A good definition should also be sound in that it uses the 
pertinent facts of life and psychology and accords with the accepted 
ideals of society. It should be comprehensive, including all the com- 
plex of-every individual and concerned with all of the good life. It 
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should be adaptable, so that it will apply to every condition, old or 
new, to every place, and to every time. And it should be pragmatic— 
that is, causing the one who accepts it to do something, to do some- 
thing different from ordinary practice, with assurance of a sanction 
which original approval of the definition carries. By these criteria 
many proposed definitions should be tested, and one that passes the 
test should be accepted or invented by every educator who has any 
ambition for or expectation of leadership. 

A handicap under which education too generally at present labors 
is that many teachers do not have the habit of thinking for them- 
selves and on the basis of approved theory of proposing novel subject 
matter and methods. Too many wish to be told by some assumed 
“authority” exactly what to do, and others of more independert 
competence decide between two results of empiricism without the es- 
sential direction of an integrated philosophy. There can be no effec- 
tive break with what is useless or bad in tradition and there can be 
no intelligent pioneering without the constant stimulus and direction 
by sound definitions and an integrated philosophy. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 


The following definition, so simple in statement as to lack the im- 
pressiveness of the language of pedaguese, is proposed as meeting all 
the requirements of the criteria. The first duty of education is to 
teach people to do better the desirable things that they are likely to do 
anyway. Another duty is to reveal to them higher activities and to 
make them both desired and maximally possible. This is believed to 
be clear, sound, comprehensive, adaptable, and pragmatic. Objec- 
tion to this definition may be made because it requires anyone who 
attempts to use it to make many decisions for himself. But that is 
precisely one of its advantages: it furnishes freedom and insures 
growth through the assumption of responsibility. Decisions must be 
made, and it is only by attempts to make them, seeking all aid neces- 
sary, that any teacher can grow toward independence and toward 
leadership. It is thus that the substantial progress of education can 
be assured. 

This definition at first seems to apply only to subject matter. But 
reflection will show that it applies equally well to all elements of edu- 
cation. Certainly it applies to methods of learning and of teaching. 
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There is little justification for continuing in schools methods that will 
seldom or never be used afterward in life. In classrooms, as a rule, 
one who knows the answers asks questions of those who are suspected 
of not knowing them. In life, on the contrary, the one who is ig- 
norant and wants to know asks of those who are presumably in- 
formed. This illustrates how commonly used methods persisting 
from tradition continue to violate common sense. The definition 
also applies equally well to conduct. If it is practically accepted, 
there will be a consequent diminishing in schools of conduct require- 
ments which are of value chiefly for administrative convenience and 
which fail to make the optimum contribution to the education which 
will determine what later free conduct will be. 

Pragmatic application of this definition will, of course, be without 
prejudice to anything new or to anything old. There is a common 
attitude which holds suspect anything that comes from the past, as if 
the long empiricism of civilization had learned nothing of value. And 
there is another common attitude which holds more than suspect any- 
thing that is novel, as if the ingenuity of man could invent nothing 
good unknown to the past or appropriate to new conditions of the 
present. Both attitudes are equally unfortunate. In Flexner’s fine 
phrase, ‘“‘nothing should be unproved.”” What of the past is good by 
sound criteria should, of course, be retained, and what by the same 
criteria is good from all proposed in the present or future should be 
incorporated into the program of the education of to-day and to- 
morrow. 

It is, or it should be, obvious that application of the foregoing 
principles and definitions necessitates education for both vocational 


and avocational effectiveness. The former type has for three reasons | 


been handicapped: first, it is novel to the American school program; 
second, it is costly; and third, it has so far been overambitious. It is 
true that some forms of vocational education, notably for clerical 
occupations, have been offered in many schools for a long time; but 
it can fairly be maintained that they have never gained in the pop- 
ular mind the unproved prestige of traditional academic studies. 
Under the pinch of economy vocational education is easily squeezed 
out of the program, or at least squeezed to smaller proportions. It 
lacks popular defense in that only a minority of the adult population 
has consciously profited from such training. Moreover, much of 
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yocational education attempts to furnish more than actual work in 
the trades demands. In their ambition to train leaders the schools 
have an unnecessarily large program, with the result that the ma- 
jority of youth have not been taught to hew wood or to draw water 
better than they would ordinarily do. If the schools would ascertain 
what the actual demands in the trades are and provide first of all 
courses satisfying their primary demands, at the same time revealing 
higher activities and encouraging the more able to seek the training 
for performing them acceptably, the problem would have a sound 
beginning of solution. Moreover, the handicaps previously men- 
tioned would in large measure disappear. 

Probably most of secondary education is and should be contribu- 
tory to intellectual efficiency and happiness. In the past this has been 
generally accepted as a principle; and in the future it must be ac- 
cepted with assurance of satisfying results. Many of the criticisms 
recently directed at secondary and at higher education emanate from 
people who have failed to get from history, English, foreign lan- 
guages, the sciences, and mathematics anything that they have later 
used with any degree of frequency for producing intellectual satis- 
factions, on their jobs or outside them. With the increase of leisure 
resulting from economic changes the importance of education for 
avocational pleasures is generally recognized, and many proposals 
have been made for consequent changes in the curriculum. Unfor- 
tunately, the prevailing conception, even among educators, of leisure- 
time activities is that they are primarily hiking, games of various 
kinds, creative work that is more or less artistic, and improved associ- 
ation with one’s fellows. These are, of course, all good, common 
in the lives of all people, and improvable by education. What has 
been unfortunately overlooked is that the most common and the 
most satisfying of all activities are those of the intellect. The educa- 
tion of the future must train youth to develop intellectual interests, 
in any fields whatever, that are numerous, varied, and deep, develop 
such interests so that they are strong enough to continue by their 
own strength and enthusiasm long after the formal school ceases 
to have any direct authority for compulsion. The possession of lively 
intellectual interests is the best evidence of one’s having attained a 
liberal education. The new curriculum will consist not so much of 
novel subject matter as of powerful and irradiating enthusiasms which 
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always satisfying are never satiated. Only those with such interests 
and such enthusiasms can truly teach or should be permitted to 
teach. 

The philosophy that will control the secondary education of the 
future is not greatly concerned with matters of organization and of 
administration. These are, of course, important, but they have and 
can have meaning only as they contribute to educational objectives 
derived from such principles as have been presented. A school is 
organized that it may be administered; it is administered that it may 
be instructed. There is no other justification for either organization 
or administration. When the objectives of secondary education are 
clearly defined, then and only then shall we know how to determine 
what types of organization are best and how schools can be most 
efficiently administered. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


In this article nothing has been said about secondary education as 
an agent for bringing about a new social, political, economic, and 
religious order. The problem is too complex to be discussed here. 
But a careful consideration of the principles that have been pre- 
sented will reveal all that is essential for its solution. It is for the 
whole adult population in a democracy to decide what sort of order 
is desired. When it has done that with any degree of completeness it 
should obviously use the schools to bring about what it has approved. 
If it is wise, it will at the same time have the schools reveal other 
types of society and of politics and of economics and of religions, all 
of which will be considered fairly by youths in preparation for under- 
standing and for contribution as adults to the betterment of what 
we have. If there is to be indoctrination—that is, influence tending 
in some one direction, a type of indoctrination that is inevitable for 
most youth in most problems— it should be that which is determined 
by the ideals of democracy. It cannot be safely left to anyone with 
a license to teach who thinks he has a superior idea because in some 
matters he is in the minority. 


The philosophy thus sketchily proposed is based on the assumption 
that education is an essential and potent instrument for preserving 
democratic society and for constantly providing the means of making 
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it better. For this reason society must support education and control 
it in all its forms. It must provide such differentiation as will make 
each and every individual maximally able and maximally disposed to 
contribute to society, continuing educational opportunities or protec- 
tion until each youth is able to take his place in society as a self- 
supporting and codperating individual. To assure this, education 
must be concerned with all the complex of every person, the intellec- 
tual, the physical, the aesthetic, the emotional, and the moral. It 
must give him the foundations of vocational efficiency and develop 
in him for his avocational life intellectual interests that are numerous, 
varied, deep, and strong enough to provide progressive satisfactions. 

Thus briefly to present the philosophy that should direct the sec- 
ondary education of the future is a staggering challenge, greater even 
than to know what the philosophy should be. With a humility re- 
sulting from long attempts to come to conclusions I have done the 
best that I could in the allotted time. The presentation is incomplete, 
in places it is doubtless to some unnecessarily abstract and obscure, 
and to others it probably lacks something that they would supply. 
But some such basic principles are surely needed as we get ready to 
plan the new secondary schools that will have greater responsibilities 
than ever before for making the new State a better place in which 
to live and in which to make a living. What has been proposed may 
serve as the material out of which a more complete and a more ade- 
quate philosophy can be developed. 











Arguments Favoring Integration* 


By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ROM object teaching to the child-activity curriculum, the onward 
movement of education is strewn with the withering stalks of 
what were once living terms. With fixed meanings unamenable to 
adjustment, with inability to draw nourishment from the deeper as- 
pects of changing social life and the ever-broadening interpretation of 
education, they have withered and died. Now, there is arising a new 
concept called “integration,” whose roots penetrate deeper into the 
life of the individual, the basic structure of society, the subsoil of 
education. Firmly rooted and with continued nourishment, for a time 
at least, guaranteed, its tendrils have entwined all areas of life. We 
are here this afternoon to examine this new concept. I shall confine 
my discussion to four major points: (1) What is integration? (2) 
What are the characteristics of the overt behavior of an integrated 
individual? (3) How does the normal individual usually achieve 
integration? (4) What changes in the curriculum does this concept 
of integration imply? 
These will now be examined in the above-mentioned order. 
1. What is integration? Integration is a term used to designate 
» the internal aspects of behavior exhibited by an individual in resolving 
the conflicts which arise within his movements in his environment. 
When the internal aspects of the movement are characterized by 
wholeness, that is, when the individual operates as a connected whole 
to aspects of experience, or when his physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual movements are in an organic relationship that makes for maxi- 
mum functional use, he is said to be integrated. Internal integration 
is not something apart from overt behavior either preceding or fol- 
lowing it. Rather, integration is the internal state of functioning of 
the individual concomitant with overt behavior processes. The in- 
ternal aspects affect the overt behavior and the overt behavior condi- 


* An address delivered February 27, 1935 before the Department of Superintendence, meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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tions the internal aspects. There is a constant interaction between the 
two which modifies each. Wholeness or unity of self in the process 
is essential. 

Biologically one of the most outstanding characteristics of normal- 
ity in life at the different genetic stages is the integration of the 
organism at each stage. The organism responds as a whole to stimuli. 
Remarkable illustrations of this are the tropisms in plants and ani- 
mals. In man, this tendency to wholeness begins with the suckling 
reflexes of the baby, and continues throughout life. The struggle of 
each individual to maintain this unity of self, this inner connectedness, 
even under the most crushing conditions, is limitless and endless. The 
mounting evidence from biology, psychology, and physiology is so 
overwhelming as to need neither demonstration nor documentation. 
The tendency to integration is as fundamental as the tendency to 
growth. Like growth, it is universal, dynamic, modifiable within lim- 
its, continuous, and persists from childhood to senescence." 

2. What are the characteristics of the overt behavior of an in- 
tegrated individual? Since wholeness in the internal aspects of 
behavior affects the overt aspects, let us continue the analysis further 
by considering some important characteristics of the overt behavior of 
an integrated individual. The integrated individual: 

a) Makes wide contact with the environment. 

b) Approaches the ensuing disturbances or problems with confi- 

dence, courage, hope, optimism. 

c) Collects, selects, and organizes material for the solution of these 

problems. 

d) Draws relevant conclusions. 

e) Puts into practice the conclusions in changed behavior. 

f) Takes responsibility for the consequences of his behavior. 

g) Uses feelings either as instruments or ends as compatible with 

the preservation of wholeness. 

h) Organizes pertinent aspects of his successive experiences so that 

they are better available for use in subsequent experiences. 


In other words, the integrated individual makes many contacts in a 
wide environment, resolves the ensuing disturbances with the best use 


1 Burnham, W. H. The Wholesome Personality. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1932. 

Jennings, H. S. The Biological Basis of Human Nature. W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1930. 

Sherman, Mandel. Mental Hygiene and Education. Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, 1934. 
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of intelligence available at that time, thereby building dynamic drives 
and cumulative techniques for use in examining subsequent experience. 
To focus better this picture of the integrated individual, let us con- 
sider in sharp contrast some characteristics of the overt behavior of a 
disintegrated individual. The disintegrated individual: 


a) Moves within a narrow, increasingly circumscribed environ- 
ment. 

b) Attempts to escape the disturbances or problems which move- 
ment in such limited environment raises. 

c) Meets only those disturbances from which there is no escape 
with a feeling of inferiority, inability to solve the problem, lack 
of confidence, and in many cases, despair. 

d) Collects materials for the solution of problems emotionally 
more than intellectually. 

e) Organizes materials on the basis of feeling rather than intelli- 
gence. 

f) Draws highly irrelevant conclusions with increasing frequency. 

g) Reviews and modifies conclusions without the addition of new 
and pertinent data. 

h) Acts with undue caution and restraint in translating his conclu- 
sions into overt behavior. 

i) Accepts the consequences of his behavior unwillingly when the 
invalidity or irrelevancy of his conclusions has been established. 

j) Withdraws to a greater degree within his environment tending 
to escape more disturbances, and thereby building greater lack 
of confidence in himself to meet reality. 


k) Finds an outlet for the presentation of his integrity in an imag- | 


inary world, thus developing a disassociated and disintegrated 
personality. 


In short, the disintegrated individual tries to escape meeting the 

problems which movement in his limited environment thrusts upon 

| him. When escape is impossible he responds more by emotion than by 

intelligence and gradually decreases both in range of movement and in 

| power to grapple with his problems until he becomes uncertain, hesi- 
tant, fearful of himself and the society in which he lives. 

The writer is aware of no educators who now argue for or who 


have ever advocated the development of a disintegrated individual as 
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a function of education. On the contrary, some educators are bold 
enough to state that the development of an integrated individual is 
the primary purpose of all education in and out of school and at all 
age levels, but particularly in the years from infancy through adoles- 
cence when fundamental behavior patterns are built emotionally into 
the physiological structure of the individual. Differences of opinion 
have arisen, then, not in the end to be achieved, but in the means by 
which this integration should be accomplished. 

Correlative with the integration of himself, the individual becomes 
integrated with his environment, and, vice versa, correlative with the 
disintegration of himself, the individual becomes disintegrated with 
his environment. Since the individual and the environment cannot be 
disassociated, the interaction of the two is of extreme importance. 
Within the environment the individual experiences his disturbances, 
finds his problems, forms his solutions, and in the process of putting 
them into practice through behavior, reveals to himself the changing 
pattern of his own inner organization and the direction in which it is 
moving. In like manner, this changed behavior resulting from inter- 
action with the environment affects the environment which in turn 
becomes altered, shaped, and directed. 

The desirability of an integrating relationship between the individ- 
ual and his environment is not seriously questioned by educators, biol- 
ogists, psychologists, sociologists, and many others. In fact, all 
recognize the great need for making such interaction more intelligent, 
thereby resulting in more integrated behavior of the individual and 
more thorough reconstruction of the environment. Again, differences 
of opinion have arisen not in the end to be achieved, but in the means 
whereby more adequate integration can be accomplished. It appears, 
therefore, that the issues lie in how the normal individual achieves 
integration and how the school can best facilitate the process. 

3. How does the normal individual usually achieve integration? 
From one point of view, the ways in which the normal individual 
achieves integration are as varied as the individuals and therefore are 
unamenable to grouping. From another point of view, they may be 
considered as falling within broad areas with ample provision for indi- 
vidual differences within each. With due regard for the dangers in 
and limitations of such a procedure, two contrasting means near the 
opposite ends of a continuum will be described. 
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On one end of the scale, many individuals achieve integration 
through specific habit patterns. At a very early age they learn a few 
specific responses to a limited number of stimuli. They live in a stable 
but narrow environment in which the needs and wants of life coincide 
and are easily satisfied. Movement in this limited environment results 
in few unanticipated disturbances for which a specific habit pattern has 
not been developed by the social group. At the proper time the indi- 
vidual accepts this pattern without upsetting the internal aspects of 
behavior. Excellent examples of this may be found among groups 
that are withdrawn from the maelstrom of modern life, such as Man- 
del Sherman found in his study of the hollow folk in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains,” or in cultures as yet unaffected by “‘civilization” such as 
Margaret Mead? indicates among the Samoans. Any individual who 
utilizes this means of achieving integration in an industrial civilization 
must live only within limited areas and react only to narrow, static 
aspects of his environment, for specific habit patterns are a hopelessly 
inadequate means of achieving integration in a changing world. 

On the opposite end of the scale, many individuals achieve integra- 
tion by the progressive development of a number of considered values 
which offer a frame of reference to guide them in making choices of 
values and directions to govern behavior when such choices are neces- 
sary. Inthe process of guided freedom of movement in a broad, rich 
environment, the individual soon comes to recognize the unique ele- 
ments in the disturbances that such movement creates. Again, he in- 
creasingly recognizes that old behavior patterns must be broken and 
reformed in a new way to meet the novelty inherent in the new situa- 
tion. Furthermore, the interaction between himself and his environ- 
ment at this point reveals the need of some stable yet modifiable basis 
for determining values as a means of promoting more intelligent 
action. Finally, he tends to think about and organize values with a 
view to taking better into account more considerations, thus building 
greater integration within himself and with his changing environment 
than can be obtained by an individual who uses the contrasting means 
of specific responses. 

In every society, integration through specific habit patterns tends to 
keep the individual on the level of an organism, never allowing him to 


* Sherman, Mandel and Henry, Thomas R. Hollow Folk. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1933. 
® Mead, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York, 1928. 
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emerge into adulthood regardless of his chronological age. In the 
interaction with environment he is always a creature of environment, 
sometimes even to the limit of becoming a victim of social pressure. 
On the other hand, the pattern of integration through considered 
values tends to promote the emergence of intelligence as a conscious 
influence in directing behavior, thereby changing the state from an 
organism to an individual and making possible a directive, purposive 
control in resolving disturbances. Specific response patterns promote 
integration on the level of human organisms; considered values pro- 
mote integration on the level of conscious, intelligent individualism. 
Only the latter can be relied upon as a means of integration in a rapidly 
changing industrial society. 

The process of changing from the specific response integration of 
infancy to the considered values patterns of maturity is very gradual. 
The number of years in which this change is effected varies with indi- 
viduals and environments. Born without the capacity to become 
intelligent, some individuals never achieve this end. Growth is char- 
acterized by temporary disassociations, feelings of insecurity, in fact, 
many of the responses of the disintegrated individual. Such disin- 
tegrating disturbances have a salutary effect upon growth in integra- 
tion for they tend to break down means of integration on the lower 
levels and give opportunity for more intelligent action to result. Im- 
portant, however, is the recognition that these disturbances should be 
temporary, for their utility has been spent when the end of disturb- 
ance of old patterns has been effected. If they continue they under- 
mine seriously the developing movement of progressive integration. 
While such disassociations are bound to occur they should not be ac- 
cepted as ends but turned into account as means of effecting a better 
integration. The pattern of life at all age levels with all individuals 
in all environments must have a positive balance in favor of integra- 
tion. Any activity wherever met in life which tends to upset that bal- 
ance so as to reverse the general tone of the behavior must be 
immediately regarded with suspicion. The whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts. The preservation of a wholesome individual 
wholeness transcends in importance the insistence upon any disin- 
tegrating phase of experience. 


*Burnham, W. H. The Wholesome Personality. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1932. 
Dewey, John. Art as Experience. Minton, Balch & Company, New York, 1934. 
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4. What changes in the curriculum does this concept of integration 
imply? First, the individual should live in a broad, rich environment 
that presents for him many challenging disturbances, for he must face 
effectively a large number and great variety of real life situations to 
become integrated within himself and with his environment. No lim- 
ited concept of a curriculum as organized within compartments will 
meet the need. No myopic vision of learning will satisfy. No narrow 
concept of a school as operative within four walls will suffice. No 
ostrich intelligence as to the conditions of modern society will be ac- 
ceptable. Rather, only the realities of society, the total life of the 
individual, the broadest meanings of learning, and the most compre- 
hensive view of experience will meet the need. Limitation should be 
set only when necessary to preserve or promote desirable integration; 
wise direction should be available always. 

Second, the individual should be free to move in this above-men- 
tioned environment under wise guidance. Since guidance implies both 
selection and direction of experiences, the teacher must have a con- 
sciously formulated social philosophy and an intimate knowledge of 
the processes of maturation and growth of the child implemented in a 
broad plan of scope and sequence of experiences. Within this both he 
and his pupils should be free to explore and experiment in developing 
the intelligent judgment necessary to their integration. Contact with 
adult social realities causing disturbances that children are incapable 
of resolving intelligently, insistence upon developing at early ages 
skills and techniques which undermine the positive wholeness, domina- 
tion by the teacher of the process of learning thereby substituting his 
preconceived ideas for the opportunity to the pupils to become intelli- 
gent, evaluation by means apart from rather than inherent in the 
experience, are all anathema to wise guidance. Furthermore, the 
experiences of the curriculum and the counsel of the teacher are not 
confined to the life of the pupil in school. The teacher must, in so far 
as possible, view the school as an opportunity to examine the be- 
havior effect of all life experiences of the individual. He must aid 
pupils to resolve disturbing home influences and must work with 
leaders to mold community viewpoints, for an integrated individual de- 
velops slowly and uncertainly in a disorganized environment. 

Third, at all age levels and in all types of experiences, both teach- 
ers and pupils should accept and strive to increase their power to 
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use the experimental method as the fundamental basis of all learning 
in which the process is directed by intelligence. While all basic con- 
siderations in reflective thinking should operate, the child should con- 
stantly be encouraged to give increasing emphasis to the selection 
and solution of problems that will lead to definite action, since the 
consequences will expand, revise, and test his purposes and tech- 
niques. This principle is absolutely essential to the integration of the 
individual within himself and with his changing environment. It is 
definitely opposed to the practice in which selection, control, direc- 
tion, evaluation of experiences rest with the teacher. It is contrary 
to advance planning, except in broad outline as suggested above. 
It recognizes that adult attempts at fusion, correlation, integration 
of subjects or subject matter for the child are unsatisfactory and in- 
dicate a poussetted understanding of the basic considerations in the 
emergence and use of intelligence. The experiences of a curriculum 
may be integrating or disintegrating in their effect upon the child. 
Experimental learning has a decided balance in favor of integrating 
effects. 

Fourth, the administration of the school should be such as to 
contribute positively and effectively to the promotion of an environ- 
ment in which the individual can develop his integration. Adminis- 
tration becomes a means, not an end. Grades, schedules, credits, 
records, reports, promotions, examinations, departmental organiza- 
tions, minimum essentials, required subjects, and the like must all be 
reéxamined and modified or eliminated. Stemming from an economy 
of educational scarcity and rugged individualism, administration has 
too frequently assumed a superiority complex and has developed 
vested rights to maintain its position regardless of the effects upon 
the individual. It must be humanized and socialized. 

Fifth, the curricula of teachers colleges should be reorganized bet- 
ter to aid prospective or actual teachers to recognize in individuals 
the characteristic behavior of integration or incipient disintegration, 
and to understand the principles, materials, and methods for re- 
directing it. Too long has the emphasis been upon subject matter 
developed under an authoritarian philosophy of education and a 
mechanistic psychology of learning. Too little attention has been 
given to integrating the individual who wishes to become or is a 
teacher. The principle has not yet been recognized that disinte- 
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grated teachers are not the best individuals to provide an environment 
in which children may promote their own integration. Marks, 
credits, examinations, requirements for degrees are all as abnormal 
in the teachers college and are as important factors in promoting 
disintegration of teachers as of pupils in the elementary or secondary 
schools. ‘The teachers college should be organized so as to demon- 
strate the same philosophy of and practices in learning that the 
teacher will utilize in his associations with his pupils. 

In summary, the outlook is very favorable. The universal agree- 
ment among educators as to the importance of integration is an ex- 
cellent beginning. The biological tendency of individuals to struggle 
for integration is an ever counteractive factor to a disintegrating 
environment. The movement for emphasis upon the behavior effects 
of learning aids materially. The increased emphasis upon helping 
the child meet the realities in the social environment is a contributory 
factor. The tendency to break down the sharp lines drawn between 
subjects, and even among the larger divisions of the social heritage, 
is very constructive. The removal of the traditional dichotomy be- 
tween the individual and his society by recognizing that intelligent 
social reconstruction is a product of the reflective thinking of inte- 
grated individuals has great weight. But the most important 
salutary influence now operative is the realization of teachers that 
their own growth in integration must be ever increasing, and the will- 
ingness of administrators to promote an educational environment 
in which such growth is possible. 
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Personnel Problems in Educational Admin- 
istration: Married Women as Public 


School Teachers’ 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


MERICAN educators who make public addresses and write 
A papers for popular journals seem still to be romantics rather 
than realists whenever they talk about teachers. That condition 
doubtless persists because so many school superintendents, professors 
of education, and other professional leaders in our school and college 
systems still feel themselves under heavy obligations to “‘sell’’ educa- 
tion to parents, taxpayers, potential employers of youth, and other 
influential classes of ‘the public.”” Hence, as habitual promoters, they 
seldom think it expedient to face present-day realities in the teaching 
personnel as it now is, but prefer rather to idealize the “teaching 
profession” as it is hoped that it will yet be. 

As a consequence these philosophizing educators, speaking inces- 
santly about a romanticized abstraction called the teacher, are rarely 
able or willing realistically to plan for or even consider a variety of 
relatively inescapable conditions determining the natural qualities and 
the working potentialities of the personnel available for service in our 
gigantic system of publicly supported education. 

The United States census of 1930 reported just over one million 
persons gainfully employed as (school) teachers, of whom 850,000 
were women and 190,000 men. Of the women 470,000, or some 45 
per cent, were under 30 years of age while 55 per cent were under 
34 years of age. 

These statistics give no suggestion, however, of the turnover of 
women teachers under 30 years of age, especially as that might be 
differentiated between, for example, elementary and high schools, or 
schools of eastern and schools of western states. But the adminis- 


* Notes of an address delivered February 26, 1935, before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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trators of teacher-training schools as well as superintendents would 
probably agree in general: (a) that of all young women taking up 
public school teaching as a first vocation, from 60 to 80 per cent 
(varying according to region, prevailing economic conditions, religion, 
and so forth) will have married before 28 years of age; and (b) that 
of women making teaching of children under 12 years of age their 
profession (where the proportion of men teachers is negligible), the 
proportion who continue single and in service beyond 30 years of age 
is probably under 20 per cent (though since the duration of teaching 
service of the majority will average from only six to eight years while 
that of the permanently celibate minority may continue 30 years, the 
latter will be found filling far more than 20 per cent of all teaching 
positions). 

It was intimated above that most educators are in effect romantics 
rather than realists in their publicly expressed aspirations for what 
they abstractly call ‘the teaching profession.”” What are some con- 
crete phases of the realities overshadowed by that romanticism? 

First, in large measure the public school teaching profession, and 
above all elementary school teaching, is a young woman’s pre-marriage 
vocation. 

Second, wise public policies which have due regard for the biological 
soundness of the population should be so administered as to encourage 
the least permanent celibacy or infertility practicable on the part of 
the kinds of women (usually considerably above the average both in 
heredity and in cultured rearing) who commonly become teachers. 

Third, in so far as economic or other conditions render it necessary 
that public school teachers should consist chiefly of women rather than 
men, large proportions of currently idealized proposals looking (a) 
to substantial prolongations of professional training periods for ele- 
mentary school teachers or (4) to so equipping young women teachers 
that they can exercise important degrees of professional initiative in 
their daily work (as contrasted with the execution of plans and pro- 
cedures supplied by supervisors and administrators) are almost child- 
ishly utopian. 

Fourth, proposals occasionally urged for the extensive employment 
of married women as teachers as a way of escape from conditions 
where the teaching staffs consist excessively of relatively young 
women teachers who have strong aspirations and preoccupations un- 
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connected with the more professional aspects of their work, are also 
not only utopian but probably anti-social as well. 

In connection with the general problems of teaching personnel, the 
present writer was asked to provide sociological analyses connected 
with the employment of married women as teachers. The following 
is a digest of his findings. 

1. At the outset of this discussion it seems probable that well- 
informed educators and other social thinkers will find themselves in 
substantial agreement on these points: 

a) That under many circumstances public school authorities en- 
counter considerable opposition to the employment of already 
married women as teachers and to the continuance in service of 
already employed teachers after marriage. 

b) That the actual reasons for such opposition are commonly ob- 
scure and seem in large measure rationalizations of one or the 
other following apprehensions: 

First, that public school service of married women will deprive 
men and unmarried women of incomes which they need much 
more than the married women, who should normally be sup- 
ported by their husbands. 

Second, that married women, preoccupied with cares of house- 
hold and children, cannot render effective service as teachers. 
Third, that married women are likely to “underbid” unmar- 
ried women for compensation, and hence will tend to lower 
scales generally—that is, to operate as ‘‘cheap” labor. 

Fourth, that opportunities for married women to follow attrac- 
tive gainful occupations and so attain higher standards of com- 
fortable living will operate seriously to encourage dysgenic 
practices which are likely to prove in the end socially disastrous. 

2. It will also certainly be agreed by social scientists that on none 
of the above counts is there available sufficient scientific data to pro- 
vide definitely reliable conclusions. Hence, in this as in so many other 
problems which confront conscientious administrators, only general 
estimates can be made—estimates which sometimes have all the valid- 
ity of the intuitions of the experienced and wise, but which at times 
must also have all the defects of impulsive judgments based on heavily 
wishful and prejudiced emotionalized rationalizings which we like to 
call thinking. 
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Nevertheless, it is upon the basis of similar estimates that nearly 
all policy making in this world must proceed—from law making in 
legislatures and parliaments to the farmers’ planning their next year’s 
crops; from changes of policies recommended by school superintend- 
ents to parental programs for college educations for their children; 
from gigantic “New Deal” experiments to entering upon marriage; 
and so on. 

But the conscientious policy makers and their technical advisers 
strive to make their estimates of causes and consequences as dispas- 
sionate and reliable as possible, and especially through use of care- 
fully analytical and other logical methods applied to such crude and 
too often meager scientific data as are available—plus, of course, the 
subjective valuations which have been precipitated by general experi- 
ence to which specific and concrete reference is not practicable. Such 
methods the present writer intends to employ as fully as practicable 
in analyzing the grounds of the four classes of apprehensions referred 
to at the outset.’ 

3- In times of economic depression, when philanthropic agencies 
and governments must strive to increase and even artificially to make 
jobs for unemployed persons, the first source, given above, of opposi- 
tion to the employment of married women as teachers has some valid- 
ity; but in normal times it can have little weight. Under normal con- 
ditions the maximum well-being of any society or people requires that 
all able-bodied men and women shall work productively at occupations 
for which they are best qualified in order that through producing the 
largest practicable quantities of goods or services they shall be able to 
procure for themselves the highest practicable ‘‘standards of cultured 
living” as befits civilized persons. 

Social purpose now operates to permit and to encourage millions 
of young women to seek gainful employment outside their homes dur- 
ing the pre-marriage years following the close of their school educa- 
tions. That social purpose now regretfully approves the gainful em- 
ployment of more than a million married women whose husbands, 
because of lack of training or other handicap, belong to such low- 
productivity classes as casual laborers, low-grade factory hands, and 


1 On the topic here considered, the writer has already published two papers—namely, “Pedagogy 
wersus Matrimony” in School and Society, Vol. VIII, pp. 200-202, August 17, 1918; and “Some 
Probable Social Consequences of the Out-Working of Well-Endowed Married Women” in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXLIII, pp. 349-60, May 1929. 
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other relative incompetents—classes often especially numerous among 
Negroes, French-Canadians, Southern mountain whites, and other 
rural or peasant types that have transferred to factory, mining, or 
urban roust-about service. We say “regretfully,” because in these 
cases it often operates detrimentally to children. 

Hence there seems to be no valid reason why that social purpose 
should not in normal times operate at least to permit, if not to en- 
_ courage, married women of “‘white-collar’’ levels to work gainfully to 
reach higher standards of living for themselves and their families, if 
no other substantially detrimental consequences follow besides their 
competitions with other free labor. But we expect to show later that 
there are such consequences of a highly detrimental character. 

4. Must married women as teachers generally render service in- 
ferior to that of unmarried women teachers because of their necessary 
preoccupations with domestic and child-rearing duties? This is the 
second apprehension noted above. 

The social situation here indicated is far too complex to permit of 
simple generalizations. In the first place, unknown but probably large 
proportions of recently married women teachers definitely plan not to 
bear children during their teaching years. And substantial propor- 
tions who do have children during those teaching years count on the 
services of unemployed husbands, mothers, or mothers-in-law, or inex- 
pensive hired service to give vicarious care to their children during 
school hours. 

As stated earlier, only estimates are possible here—often prejudiced 
estimates. But to the present writer the old adage that no man can 
serve two masters still applies. Many spinsters and sentimental men 
seem in their utterances often to fail to realize that the care of two to 
four small children, even when eked out by nursery and other schools, 
is, to a degree, a twenty-four-hour job seven days a week and fifty-two 
weeks a year—if what we like to think of as modern American stand- 
ards of food nurture, cleanliness, moral oversight, wholesome recrea- 
tions, and cultural developments are operative for such children. 

Of course, there are exceptional women who can do a full day’s 
work in the schoolroom and still have stores of energy left. But to 
one who has observed the proportions of women teachers who at five 
o'clock, because of much standing, incessant attention, and mental 
strains are undeniably tired, such exceptions are rare. How many 
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average women at ages 25 to 35 are really able, after school hours, to 
devote any considerable hearty and cordial attention to feeding chil- 
dren and giving them a good start to bed? Must not the experienced 
family man say, very few? 

A good deal of humbug is apt to creep into all arguments on this 
score. That is because in reality very few of the “high standard of 
living” classes of women to which teachers usually belong do attempt 
to raise normal families of children while gainfully employed. 

The few economically superior women who seem successfully to 
combine the two responsibilities of vocation- and family-rearing 
(apart from those rare exceptions with great stores of physical energy 
noted above) turn out usually to be singers, writers, actresses, execu- 
tives, or others whose earnings are from three to ten times those of 
public school teachers, and who, because of such earnings, are easily 
able to employ competent servants capable of performing on high 
planes of competency all the duties of child-care. 

5. Only a few words need be said regarding the third apprehension 
—namely, that married women seeking teaching positions would 
underbid other candidates because, in effect, the earnings of the mar- 
ried might be a sort of pin money. 

It must be remembered that in teaching, as in any other field where 
men and young women can compete for work on nearly equal terms, 
the young women constitute a chronic source of “cheap labor.” This 
competition is now in process, as never before, of driving men out of 
all fields of work suitable to persons from 18 to 30 years of age that 
are characterized by the three conditions of light, clean, and indoors. 

In general, the eight to ten million young American women who 
now congest our labor markets will not willingly enter upon vocations 
that are heavy or dirty or out-of-doors. Hence they now tend to 
monopolize teaching, nursing, clerical and library work, and they will 
presently, it is predicted, monopolize nearly all indoor selling jobs as 
well. In the fields of factory work they are likewise found only in 
areas which are not dirty or heavy or outdoors. 

Hence in all the above-named fields women tend steadily to under- 
bid men workers; they seldom embrace unionism; and they impress 
employers as relatively temporary workers, ready to leave as soon as 
they are suitably married. That general condition, plus the fact that 
in most cities fixed salary schedules obtain for all teachers, tends to 
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remove the once serious danger that married women will offer to teach 
for just pin money. 

6. The fourth of the apprehensions, which in the opinion of some 
or many citizens operate adversely in the employment of married 
women as teachers, was referred to above as the dysgenic. In the 
mind of the present writer it is in the field of dysgenics that the really 
important grounds for the oppositions discussed in this paper can be 
found. 

The initial problem can be stated simply. In many of the countries 
of the world to-day (and especially in the most democratic of them— 
France, New Zealand, Great Britain, and conspicuously in the United 
States) standards of comfortable, cultured living are at war with 
eugenic fecundity. The more successful families or stocks have the 
fewest children. The least successful—which in most cases means the 
least able-minded families or stocks—have the most children. From 
the standpoint of human biology it is a ghastly but probably true 
hypothesis that, if we were to make a statistical “distribution” of all 
American women from 16 to 50 years of age, we should find that half 
of them who are below the median of intelligence are the mothers of 
some 70 per cent of all the children in the United States to-day. 

This prevalent condition of dysgenic fecundity spells inverse evolu- 
tion, that is, devolution for our species. Since large proportions of the 
civilized world are now densely populated, none of us, except the 
militant militarists, can seriously object to widespread prevalence of 
smaller families, in principle. But how should we evaluate a social 
condition where only the best educated, the more ambitious, the more 
cultured persons have not only small, but very small, and often no 
families? How evaluate a social condition where the poorest work- 
men, the poorest farmers (and especially the vast numbers who ac- 
cumulate no savings, who must beg for public relief in any crisis) have 
relatively large families? How evaluate a condition under which, if 
we took a million children at random, we should find, as suggested 
above, that approximately 70 per cent of them derive from mothers— 
and in nearly equal measure from fathers—who are below median 
intelligence? What of the future of democracy, of general economic 
prosperity, of education itself under social conditions? Yet that is the 
condition to-day in those advanced democratic countries which have 
allowed the largest liberties, the most culture, and the most education 
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to its people, and especially to its women—conspicuously New 
Zealand, Australia, the United States, Great Britain, and France; and 
conspicuously not Japan or Russia or Italy or Brazil or China or India 
or the Danubian countries. In such circumstances the least that should 
be done by public policies, as planned and operated by patriotic lead- 
ers, and especially by public school administrators, is not to encourage 
conditions which contribute to the kinds of differential stock decay, 
even suicide, here referred to. 

It has been a rich new land and immigrant people out of which the 
present United States has been shaped. The American people result- 
ing from these circumstances have been indeed fortunate and have 
prospered in many ways. But as a people they have been lavish in 
their vices, their criminalities, their improvidences, their vulgarities, 
and their degenerations only a bit less than they have been lavish in 
their subjugations of the Indians, their developments of natural re- 
sources, their pioneerings, their democracies, their altruisms, their 
cultural aspirations. Belatedly they are trying to conserve natural 
resources, to restrict unpromising immigration, to correct their vul- 
garized cultures, to arrest their widespread lawlessness, to educate 
their mob-like democratic electorates. 

And very probably the American people has been fortunate in the 
blood heredity of its ancestry. Very probably lavish proportions of 
the naturally gifted, the strong and healthy, dominated all our pio- 
neering classes of settlers, from those of the seventeenth century on 
our eastern shores to those of the nineteenth century developing the 
land westward to the Pacific, or the ‘new stock’? manning factories 
and railways and mines everywhere. But during the last half-century 
especially, have we not become fully as /avish in wasting that heredity? 
As the more successful strains of old or new stocks have risen to 
“American standard” levels of sumptuary comfort, education, and 
culture, have these not joined the ranks of the unfertile, the child- 
fearing, those who, in the searing language of the New Zealand poet 
Tregear, “bear the mark of Onan’s tribe’? In short, has not dysgenic 
fecundity become a far greater threat to the future welfare of America 
than all our democratic lawlessness, all our waste of natural resources, 
all our irreligion, all our cherishing of demagogues, all our vulgarisms 
of “‘comic’’ and “moving picture’’ cultures? 

Against that background, must not any citizen interested in the 
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century-long progress of the American people deplore any private or 
governmental policy which encourages cultured American women—as 
we must expect teachers especially to be—to possess all the satisfac- 
tions and none of the deeper responsibilities of the married state? 

Since dysgenic fecundities of highly civilized peoples represent pri- 
marily a sacrifice of family to high standards of comfort and luxury, 
should such agents of government as the educational authorities fur- 
ther stimulate and aid popular pursuits of luxurious living by enabling 
women of high heredity to marry and still obtain the relatively large 
rewards of teaching service? 

We have spoken of apprehensions which lie back of local opposi- 
tions to continued employment of married women as teachers. It is 
contended that these apprehensions, vague but pervasive, are sensed 
by most mature and socially sensitive people in the presence of any 
vices, fashions, religious doctrines, or other influential social condi- 
tions which tend to nullify the family-rearing potentialities of well- 
born and well-bred people. In subtle and basic ways it is recognized 
that certain kinds of “higher selfishness,’ of sybaritism, of potential 
degenerations are involved. Such apprehensions are seldom clearly 
articulate and, even when articulate, are too much subject to miscon- 
struction to be openly avowed by sensitive spirits—especially at times 
when rank individualism, feminism, and sensualism in morals are 
rampant and the younger generation recites with gusto the choice lines 
from their philosopher-prophet, Omar the Persian. 

The entire subject here under discussion is, therefore, obscure and 
subject to varied and intensely prejudicial judgments. Any policies 
put into practice, in light of these prejudices, are likely to work hard- 
ship to many, to produce little of value for long periods, and to be 
administered half-heartedly. All persons concerned will be groping 
in the semi-darkness of belief, rationalization, and hope. 

But how otherwise has progress for the last thousand centuries 
come in all complex fields of human endeavor? How else, especially, 
can progress in complex social affairs come in a democracy where, 
rightly or wrongly, we still cherish so many forms of “individual 
liberty”? But, as justifying this analysis, let us remember that sub- 
stantial proportions of Americans still believe in “government by dis- 
cussion” rather than by dictatorial mandate. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead himto believe.” 


























From the Reno (Nev.) State 


J ournal— 


Better Year Forecast 


It is encouraging to note a statement from 
the Bureau of Educational Service at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
that more teachers will obtain employ- 
ment in 1935 than at any time since 1929. 

A survey recently completed points out 
that the college placement bureau in 1934 
obtained 38 per cent more full-time posi- 
tions for teachers than in the preceding 
year. 

Although placements in part-time posi- 
tions declined three per cent in the same 
period, the earnings showed a substantial 
increase. 

The 1935 forecast is based on steady 
gains last year and on a generally more 
optimistic outlook at this time. 


From the New York Journal— 


Not-So-Red Columbia 
The Old Spirit Survives 


Despite its share of noisy radicals, Colum- 
bia University evidently retains some of 
the old Columbia spirit which in the past 
made it eminent as a patriotic institution 
—and incidentally, at various times, as 
the possessor of many first-rate fighting 
football teams. 


For some reason, which the psychol- 
ogists can perhaps explain, football and 
Communism do not seem to go well to- 
gether. 

We never heard of a soap-box orator 
who made a team. 

We never heard of a good halfback 
who cared two straws for 
Lenin. 


Marx or 


But these observations are by the way. 

What will cheer many a Columbia 
graduate as much as a gridiron victory 
is the courageous utterance of Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, in which the vicious Red 
propaganda that some of his colleagues 
have been indulging in was exposed and 
a call made to bar such activities from 
the colleges of the nation. 

Speaking to members of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Smith said: 

“Certain of our universities have been 
accused of being centers of revolutionary 
propaganda. ‘Teachers colleges in these 
universities have led the way to dissemi- 
nating theories inimical to established law 
and order, according to the charges. A 
way must be found to keep politics out of 
the schools and the schools out of 
politics.” 

Words like these are too seldom heard 
from the neighborhood of Morningside. 
But they indicate that Columbia is Colum- 
bia still, not Russia—notwithstanding the 
beautiful friendship that exists between 
some of its faculty and Moscow. 
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From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Hits Roosevelt for His Policy on 
School Aid 


President Roosevelt has forced educators 
to use “back door” methods to obtain 
federal aid for distressed schools and has 
failed to prepare a federal policy for edu- 
cation during the emergency, Dr. John 
K. Norton, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and chairman of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education, declared 
recently. 

The administration’s failure has weak- 
ened the public school system throughout 
the country, he charged. 

Dr. Norton pointed out in the current 
issue of a magazine of Phi Delta Kappa, 
national educational society, that the ad- 
ministrative set-up and policies governing 
relief to the unemployed had been used 
in providing educational assistance. 

He said that in some school districts 
“regular and well qualified teachers have 
been replaced by indigent and poorly qual- 
ified teachers in order that schools might 
be kept open.” He decried the use of 
relief methods as a means of keeping the 
schools open and urged that the federal 
government undertake a program of ac- 
tion that would place the schools on the 
same plane with agriculture and industry 
in the development of an adequate pro- 
gram for the emergency. 

“Particularly unfortunate, from the 
viewpoint of a professional group,” Dr. 
Norton declared, “are the methods it has 
been necessary to use to secure relief 
funds for education. Responsible admin- 
istrative officials let it be known that 
education would receive aid only when 
conditions became desperate and pres- 
sure was applied. 

“A virtual invitation was extended to 
the profession to bring pressure from 
back home and through Congress as a 
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condition for receiving relief for educa- 
tion. Such pressure got results. It was 
used frequently during the last year in 
the interest of neglected children and 
unemployed teachers. 

“Is it not time to revise this whole sit- 
uation? Is it not time to develop a pro- 
gram for the emergency relief of edu- 
cation similar to that which has been 
realistically provided for other vital areas 
of our life? 

“In working to this end, the admin- 
istration could count upon the intelligent 
coéperation of the nation’s million teach- 
ers. It is exceedingly distasteful to them 
to use back door, political methods to 
maintain the schools and to feed unem- 
ployed teachers. 

“Educators would greatly prefer to 
enter the front door of the White House, 
to sit down at a table and coéperate in 
the development of a statesman-like pro- 
gram for the emergency relief of educa- 
tion.” 


From the New York Times— 


Educators Assail Hearst 
“Influence” 


By Eunice BarNnarp 


A thousand educators from all parts of 
the country, gathered in Atlantic City 
for the sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, rose to 
their feet and applauded for several min- 
utes a denunciation of the “insidious in- 
fluences” of William Randolph Hearst, 
made by Charles A. Beard, former presi- 
dent of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, at a preliminary independent 
meeting. 

Held under the auspices of The Social 
Frontier, journal of educational criti- 
cism, the session adopted two resolutions. 
The first, introduced by Henry Harap 
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of Western Reserve University, favored 
a nation-wide federation of teachers, 
clergymen, and newspaper editors and 
publishers to safeguard the freedom of 
the press and of discussion. 

The other, introduced by Professor 
Harold Hand of Stanford University, 
asked the Nye Senatorial committee to 
investigate “the propaganda in news- 
papers, schools, motion pictures and 
radio, carried forward to increase the 
fear of war and promote the sale of 
munitions.” 

Specifically, the committee was called 
upon to look into “any relationship which 
may exist between the Hearst newspaper, 
industrial and financial interests and the 
spurious anti-Red campaign now current 
in the Hearst press,” creating high emo- 
tional tensions and “threatening to result 
in strained international relations and 
even war.” 

The latter resolution, signed with the 
names and addresses of about half the 
educators present, was transmitted to 
Senator Nye by Professor W. H. Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman of the meeting. 

At the same time was announced the 
formation of a new society for the study 
of education in its social relationships, 
with Professor Kilpatrick as chairman 
and the following executive board: H. L. 
Caswell of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Frank 
Baker, Milwaukee Teachers College; H. 
Gordon Hull-Fish, Ohio State College; 
George D. Stoddard, University of lowa; 
George S. Counts, Harold Rugg, and 
Jesse H. Newlon, all of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Robert 
Speer of New York University, secretary. 

According to Professor Rugg, who 
made the announcement, the sixty foun- 
ders “do not believe that American life 
can be improved by the sons of this and 
the daughters of that” but only by inde- 
pendent scientific study. ‘This the society 
proposes to give both to contemporary 
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American conditions and to the school it- 
self. Then it will adopt a program of 
action, upon which it invites citizens, 
parents and teachers to “stand together.” 
As fellows of the organization it has in- 
vited: John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, 
Lewis Mumford, W. F. Ogburn, Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Broadus Mitchell, Wiil- 
lard E. Givens, secretary of the National 
Education Association, and others. 

Some sort of joint organization of those 
“who mould public opinion,” such as 
radio and newspaper editors and school 
superintendents, was advocated also by 
Heywood Broun, president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, as a necessary pro- 
tection of freedom of press and of dis- 
cussion. 

“I do not fear the man on horseback 
so much as the man at the large flat- 
topped desk with pushbuttons,” he said. 
“I want to see all sources of information 
open to the millions and all controversial 
questions discussed, so that all the people 
rather than a few men in powerful posi- 
tions can make decisions which mean 
eventually war or peace.” 

Professor Beard, too, argued the need 
of introducing the discussion of contro- 
versial questions into the schools. 

“How can we do otherwise,” he asked, 
“if we teach truth? Parents must come 
to understand that this is part of the 
function of the teacher of the social 
studies. Some people, I am told, didn’t 
want this kind of teaching, among them 
William Randolph Hearst. 

“In the course of the past fifty years 
I have talked with presidents of the 
United States, senators, justices of the 
Supreme Court, members of the House 
of Representatives, governors, mayors, 
bankers, editors, college presidents (in- 
cluding that great scholar and thinker, 
Charles W. Eliot), leading men of 
science, Nobel Prize winners in science 
and letters, and I have never found one 
single person who for talents and char- 
acter commands the respect of the Ameri- 
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can people, who has not agreed with me 
that William Randolph Hearst has pan- 
dered to depraved tastes and has been an 
enemy of everything that is noblest and 
best in our American tradition. Alfred 
Smith—a true friend of public education 
—added to his many deserved laurels 
when, before a cheering multitude in New 
York City, he defied Mr. Hearst. The 
answer of the people of New York was 
final and conclusive. 

“There is not a cesspool of vice and 
crime which Hearst has not raked and 
exploited for money-making purposes. No 
person with intellectual honesty or moral 
integrity will touch him with a ten-foot 
pole for any purpose or to gain any end. 
Unless those who represent American 
scholarship, science, and the right of a 
free people to discuss public questions 
freely stand together against his insidious 
influences he will assassinate them indi- 
vidually by every method known to yellow 
journalism—only cowards can be intimi- 
dated by Hearst.” 

The two resolutions, offered at the 
close of Professor Beard’s address, were 
adopted with only two dissenting votes. 





From the New York Herald- 
T ribune— 


Newlon Tells N.E.A. Group That 
Vested Interests Seek to 
Stifle Social Advance 


A jury of eleven leading educators de- 
bated at Atlantic City recently whether 
the 20,000,000 pupils in the public schools 
were to be conditioned for a new social 
order in America, but their opinions were 
irreconcilable. 

To the 3,000 educators, present for the 
most important session of the annual con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, they could offer no policy likely 


to change the present method of teaching 
social processes to the nation’s youth. 

Thus, two years of study by members 
of the panel were apparently fruitless. 
Appointed to prepare a report on “Social 
Change and Education,” they found no 
ground for agreement; instead, they de- 
cided to present their views individually 
and to debate their opinions. 

Dominating the discussion was Pro- 
fessor Jesse H. Newlon, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spearhead 
of the convention liberals, who is director 
of Lincoln School. He warned that 
“vested interests’ were seeking to close 
the avenues of social intelligence in the 
schools. He admitted that teachers could 
offer their pupils “no preconceived blue 
print for the new social order,” but felt 
they could teach with certainty that 
capitalism “is not the solution to the 
nation’s difficulties.” 

“We cannot and we will not remain 
neutral in the struggle of social forces 
going on in this country,” said Professor 
Newlon. “We must make our appeal to 
the rank and file rather than to the 
privileged classes.” 

Only one other member of the panel, 
Dr. John L. Childs, assistant professor 
of education at Teachers College, joined 
Professor Newlon in the extreme liberal 
position. 

Against them were arrayed nine edu- 
cators who feared that any indoctrination 
of pupils on social change might become 
a process for propaganda against the 
existing government. Their attitude was 
summarized by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and chairman of the panel, who said: 

“I am against that kind of indoctrina- 
tion that seeks to impose upon students 
by the processes of propaganda the par- 
ticular beliefs of the individual instructor. 
Academic freedom should mean the free- 
dom of the learner to learn and not the 
freedom of the professor to profess. 

“Of course, we can’t go out and advo- 
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cate something that runs absolutely 
counter to public sentiment. We can’t 
tell pupils in third grade of the details of 
Fascism and communism. Besides, if we 
can’t agree among ourselves regarding 
the social order, how are we going to 
indoctrinate our students? 

“Instead of indoctrination, we ought 
to develop the fine art of free discussion. 
And we ought to clean house in our own 
group. We object to pressure groups 
from the outside and yet we permit 
pressure groups to exist among ourselves.” 

Chief spokesman for the conservative 
view was Dr. W. W. Theisen, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Milwaukee, 
who held it “naive” to suppose that teach- 
ers might tell their pupils of the coming 
Utopia when President Roosevelt and 
the “brain trust” were unable to outline 
very clearly what form it might take. 

Frequent applause interrupted the 
speakers. There was nothing to indicate, 
however, a definite break from the tradi- 
tional conservatism of the school superin- 
tendents. They seemed timid lest their 
expressions get into the newspapers back 
home. As one of them said: 

“It’s all right for these college pro- 
fessors to tell us what we ought to teach, 
but we're too close to the public. We've 
got to teach what the people in our town 
want us to teach.” 

Professor Newlon, who bore the brunt 
of the conservative attack, made the point 
that teachers were far behind the clergy 
as champions of social reform. He cited 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 
New York Methodist Episcopal area, and 
the Right Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, as outstanding prophets of the 
new order. 

“The clergy have spoken out more 
boldly and courageously for social change 
than have the teachers,” he said. “We 
must either turn our faces to the future 
or to the past. I do not know what the 
new order will be, but I do know that 
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we are living in a closely integrated so- 
ciety. We cannot turn the clock back- 
ward. We shall not again live in a 
simple agrarian society. We are moving 
toward a collective society and in the 
present struggle education no longer can 
remain neutral.” 

Professor Childs said that unless the 
schools were open-minded on_ social 
change, the educators “would rightfully 
earn the resentment of the masses.” 

“If there is to be planning, in whose 
interest is this planning and control to 
be utilized?” he demanded. “We cannot 
be neutral on that.” 

Professor Frederick S. Deibler, of 
Northwestern University, said he could 
see no reason for conditioning students 
for a new social order. Laying the pres- 
ent crisis to the World War, he added: 
“I have faith in the essential soundness 
of the present system.” 

Most vigorous opponent of indoctrina- 
tion was Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, who 
said: “We should not try to teach the 
children what to think, but how to think.” 

“Before we indoctrinate students in the 
new social order we ought to find out 
what that social order shall be before we 
go about teaching it,’ he said. “The 
politicians, the economists and the so- 
ciologists all disagree. When the Ameri- 
can people have decided what kind of 
social order they want the American 
schools will be ready to teach it and not 
before. I am opposed to indoctrination.” 

Fred J. Kelly, chief of the division of 
higher education of the United States 
Office of Education, said he was not op- 
posed to indoctrination, but urged cau- 
tion lest the method convert teachers 
into propagandists. 

“The offense lies not so much in the 
matter taught as the method used,” he 
said. “The teacher must respect the 
conclusiveness of the evidence or he him- 
self will change the vocation of teacher 
into that of demagogue.” 
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Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools of Seattle, thought that indoc- 
trination might produce “a propaganda- 
ridden generation.” 

“We must not,” he admonished, “em- 
bark on government patterns from across 
the seas.” 

Others on the panel were Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, visiting professor of education 
at Teachers College; Dr. J. B. Edmon- 
son, dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Michigan, and Carroll 
Hill Woody, adult forum leader of the 
Des Moines public schools. All three 
held moderate positions, rejecting both 
the concepts of rugged individualism and 
of complete subservience of the indi- 
vidual to the community. 

The controversy was echoed later 
by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who spoke at a mass meeting commemo- 
rating the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of secondary schools in America. 

“It would be the acme of folly,” he 
said, “for society to maintain schools for 
perpetuating and promoting its ideals and 
then to permit any individual teacher to 
use his strategic position for indoctrinat- 
ing youth with ideals hostile to those 
approved by the majority of the support- 
ing public.” 


—_—_—_— 
——_ 


From the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Telegram— 


It Seems to Me 
By Heywoop Broun 


The educators of America have had their 
day and are back home with their shields. 
But they are resting at least one elbow 
upon this part of their equipment. 

The superintendents of American 
schools managed to leave the playground 
of America without actually hanging any 
garlands around the neck of William 


Randolph Hearst but they did not have 
the courage to condemn his attack upon 
American education. It was what you 
might call a bad draw. 

Possibly the most disappointing thing 
in the whole convention was the namby- 
pamby resolution which the committee 
brought in upon the question of academic 
freedom. In effect the decision was that 
the school superintendents favored aca- 
demic freedom but that they had not the 
slightest intention of doing anything 
about it. 

One of the committeemen went to the 
length of confessing that the superin- 
tendents had gravely considered the possi- 
bility of saying nothing at all about aca- 
demic freedom on the ground that it 
might be dangerous. 

Of course, it is interesting to note that 
the question of Soviet influences is rather 
irrelevant. The real point is whether 
American educators are willing to go 
back to the American dream as expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

I hold an increased respect for Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College. 
He is by no manner of means a radical 
and yet he has stood courageously by 
members of his faculty who are under 
fire. 

At a dinner of alumni of Teachers Col- 
lege he outlined his position and said that 
America always had been divided be- 
tween the theories of liberty and equality. 
He suggested that the Declaration of 
Independence was a document which de- 
clared for equality. The Constitution 
took that back and set America’s steps 
in the way of liberty. 

Dean Russell contended that these are 
two warring principles. For instance, 
he intimated that if every American home 
is to have a bathtub it must also accept 
the fact that the Federal Government 
has a right to tell each citizen at just 
which hour he must use it. In times of 
deep distress, people naturally lean 
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toward equality. When things are bet- 
ter they talk of liberty. 

The dean might have added that the 
Declaration was drawn by desperate 
men, each of whom was in danger of 
hanging if the revolutionary cause were 
lost. Naturally Jefferson and the rest 
did not split hairs about personal liberty. 
They were more concerned with the fact 
that they were all in the same boat. And 
so they framed a document dedicated to 
equality. 

After the war had been won the voice 
of property, privilege, and Alexander 
Hamilton was heard and a constitution 
was drawn up to protect the rights of 
possessors against the threat of the 
disinherited. 

It is a familiar radical trick to get 
somebody up in a public square to read 
the Declaration of Independence during 
times of turmoil. The reader generally 
gets arrested because some cop thinks he 
is reading an ukase from Lenin rather 
than the word of Thomas Jefferson. The 
policeman should not be blamed because 
the Declaration is actually one of the 
most radical documents ever written. 

Possibly Jefferson had his fingers 
crossed when he composed it. When he 
set down the theory that “all men are 
created free and equal,” it is probable 
that he did not have such suppressed 
groups as Negroes or women in mind. 
But there are the words. And it seems 
to me that words may be even more 
powerful than the person who penned 
them. 

Sooner or later America will catch up 
with the doctrine that all men are created 
free and equal. Obviously our schools 
and our newspapers and our clergymen 
and radio broadcasters are not yet ready 
to support the words of Jefferson no 
matter how often they may call upon his 
name in vain. 

It is a little ironical to contemplate 
the fact that within the next twelve 
months various teachers here and there 


will be obliterated by snipers for state- 
ments far more mild than those indulged 
in by our forefathers. 

Whenever any teacher gets a little off 
the reservation he is immediately at- 
tacked as one serving the cause of modern 
Russia. We had some competent revo- 
lutionists of our own before Lenin and 
Stalin were born. 

And Edward Bellamy preached doc- 
trines which his son, a newspaper editor, 
would reject as much too hot to handle. 
Thomas Paine remained “‘a filthy little 
atheist” down to the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

And so the Declaration will remain 
upon the walls of American schools even 
after its advocates have been turned out 
as dangerous reds. And it will suffice 
in its simple eloquence to raise up a new 
generation of defenders. 


——__ 


From the IJndianapolis 
Times— 


(Ind.) 


It Seems to Me 
By Heywoop Broun 


It is always dangerous to revisit the 
scenes of your youth and my recent foray 
to Atlantic City was a sort of double- 
header into yesteryear. “The nation’s 
playground” took me back a long way 
and the place was full of teachers, some 
of whom had wrestled with my case when 
I was a problem child at Horace Mann 
and they were the chastening kings. 
Naturally I am not only grieved but 


surprised when anybody points a finger ° 


at Teachers College and hails it as an 
adjunct of Moscow. To me it will al- 
ways remain a symbol of respectability 
because the young men and women of 
the institution used to come over and 
practice on us one or two afternoons 
every week. Even in their fledgling state 
they were teachers as far as we were 
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concerned and therefore were entitled to 
all the venom which a scholar can be- 
stow upon the venerable and the authori- 
tative. 

Of course, the college was considered, 
even then, a little modern in the matter 
of progressive education. Psychology had 
just been invented and some of the ex- 
perts made crude efforts to determine the 
manner in which our little minds would 
react to varying stimuli. 

There was a tall young man who 
ambled over one afternoon with a stop 
watch. I believe he eventually grew up 
to be a professor. 

He tested our capacity to remember by 
stating short propositions orally and then 
giving us 15 seconds to write down on 
paper what he had said. It was quite a 
nice watch. I found it on the desk where 
he left it inadvertently at the end of the 
memory test. Possibly we met in the 
educational swirl along the Boardwalk, 
but by now we had both forgotten. 

We may have been modern at Horace 
Mann and in Teachers College, but ours 
was not a nut school in the fashion of 
some of the expressionist institutions of 
our own day. It was in one of these 
new-fangled kindergartens that a visiting 
old lady peered at a child as he played 
with his blocks. Suddenly he lashed out 
and kicked her severely in the shin, shout- 
ing at the same time, “Oh get the hell 
out of here.” The visitor cried out in 
pain and horror. The manly little fel- 
low turned from his play and was im- 
mediately apologetic. “I’m so sorry, 
lady,” he said, “I thought you were our 
teacher.” 

Teachers College was, and still is, I 
believe, a part of Columbia University. 
They had no teams or athletic insignia 
of their own, but I have grown up with 
a sort of left-handed loyalty to the place 
which supplied some of the teachers who 
made me what I am. When George 
Counts or any other member of the fac- 
ulty is under attack by the pressure 
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groups I always feel like jumping up 
from the press table and _ shouting, 
“Block that kick!” 

The pride and devotion which I feel 
toward my preceptors and the sons of 
preceptors is not invariably shared by 
them. Dean William F. Russell re- 
buked me as sternly as his father might 
have done when he, too, was the head 
of Teachers College thirty odd years 
ago. 

And once when I turned suddenly 
from a hotel entrance on the Boardwalk 
I ran smack into the man who taught 
me English in my freshman year at high 
school. Of course I had the advantage 
of him since in the passing years I have 
lost some of the resemblance to a young 
sapling which once was mine. He seemed 
precisely the same as on the morning 
a good many years ago when he menda- 
ciously assured me that reading “Ivan- 
hoe” would be a real treat and no labor 
whatsoever. 

I hailed him enthusiastically. “And 
how are you, Mr. A?” I said, all but 
slapping him on the back. He nodded 
politely but in a puzzled way. “Don’t 
you remember me?” I insisted. “You 
taught me English at Horace Mann more 
than thirty years ago.” 

“So sorry,” said the pedagogue and po- 
litely ambled along upon his way. I 
guess he didn’t hear me. Or, come to 
think of it, perhaps he did. 

I do not wish to exaggerate my ado- 
lescent loyalty to Teachers College. To 
put it very bluntly, I am not ready to 
die for dear old Teachers College, but 
when any editorial assailant bobs up 
making wild charges against the institu- 
tion it becomes a family matter. I don’t 
care how powerful this foe may be. If 
he is prepared to assert that most of the 
faculty members of Teachers College are 
not respectable old fogeys, he’s got me to 


fight. 
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From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Elsbree Asks High Standard of 
Living for All Teachers, 
Pay Based on Need 


Higher pay for married men than for 
single men or women teachers was advo- 
cated by Professor Willard S. Elsbree 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the convention of the National 
Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. 

Speaking before a_ study-discussion 
group on scheduling of teachers’ salaries, 
where Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sided, Professor Elsbree decried the pres- 
ent pay of teachers as generally far too 
low, and criticized the system of “seven 
or eight $100 increments superimposed 
upon a minimum determined largely by 
bad practice in other communities.” 

He predicted, however, that in the fu- 
ture “education in general and teachers 
in particular will certainly receive as 
much as and probably more than other 
publicly-supported agencies.” 

This, Professor Elsbree said, will be 
the result of three factors, a tendency 
toward organization and unionization of 
teachers, a public better informed on the 
value of education and systematic regu- 
lation of the supply of teachers by the 
State, combined with higher training 
standards. 

Professor Elsbree said “there can be 
little doubt of the increased political 
power” of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, and other organizations in the 
last fifteen years. 

The public, he said, is beginning to 
realize that teachers, to do their work ef- 
fectively, must live securely and com- 
fortably. 


He listed teachers’ needs as follows: 

“Comfortable and attractive living 
quarters and environment, not just a 
hole in a wall with janitor or landlord 
snooping about in search of scandal. 

“Proper and adequate food. 

“Suitable and attractive clothing, with 
sufficient variety—children love pretty 
things and delight in bright colors. The 
clothing which a teacher wears has an 
appreciable effect upon her pupils’ atti. 
tudes toward her. Even more important 
is the fact that the child’s aesthetic taste 
is beginning to form during school years, 
and the teacher can and should be an ob- 
ject lesson in the matter of clothing se- 
lection. 

“Provision for recreation and social 
life. 

“Cultural stimulation. 

“Opportunities for professional study 
and improvement. 

“Sufficient savings allowance to care 
for sickness, accidents and old age.” 

Professor Elsbree predicted that many 
superintendents in the future would de- 
clare to prospective teachers: “I don’t 
want anyone on my staff who would be 
satisfied with less than the $3,000 a year 
our schedule provides.” 

Modification of schedules to permit 
higher pay to married men, Professor 
Elsbree said, is “in line with the general 
social trend of the day and also with the 
principle of payment according to need.” 

Superintendents and school boards are 
anxious to increase the number of men 
teachers, he said, and believe married 
men are “an educational asset,” yet 
“there has been a marked trend in the 
direction of equal pay for men and 
women without any provision for the 
special needs of married men with fam- 
ilies.” 

“Married men teachers are not merely 
seriously handicapped,” Professor Els- 
bree declared. “At present they are 
barely subsisting. Some bright morning 
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the public will awake to the fact that 
the family obligations of teachers differ, 
and that married men have a heavier 
financial burden than single men or single 
women.” 

While all salary levels should be raised, 
Professor Elsbree said, the difference 
between maximum and minimum salaries 
should be proportionately less. 








From the New York American— 


Secretary of Education 


Education in the United States will be 
neglected until it is represented in the 
Federal Cabinet by a full-fledged de- 
partment head. 

The Hearst newspapers have long 
pointed to this need. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Education vigorously made such a pro- 
posal in October 1931, saying: 

“The processes and results of educa- 
tion are becoming increasingly used in 
the solution of our major national prob- 
lems. The presence in the Government 
of an officer of cabinet rank, charged 





with representing these processes and re- 
sults in all their various ramifications, 
would insure that effective contribution 
of education which is essential to the fu- 
ture political and social welfare of the 
nation.” 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Atlantic 
City, George Drayton Strayer, authority 
on education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, urged the Federal 
Government to change its set-up in order 
that it might exert more effective lead- 
ership. 

“The establishment of a Department 
of Education,” he said, “with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet, is but a 
logical conclusion to the expansion of 
Federal support and Federal service to 
the several States.” 

Fulfillment of America’s destiny as a 
nation hinges on Federal leadership in 
the training of the youth of the nation. 

President Roosevelt can leave a last- 
ing monument to his Administration by 
inaugurating a Federal Department of 
Education, headed by a new executive of 
Cabinet rank. 
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Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College held on Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1935, the following 
action was taken: 

The Trustees approved the following 
retirements from active service: Paul 
Monroe, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Barnard 
Professor of Education, from July 1, 
1935, with the title of Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education; Willystine Good- 
sell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, from July 1, 1936, to be absent 
on leave during 1935-36; Anna W. 
Ballard, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
French, from February 1, 1936, to be 
absent on leave during the Winter Ses- 
sion of 1935-36. 

Hadley Cantril, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Psychology at Harvard University, was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion. 

Promotions of members of the staff 
from July 1, 1935, were approved, as 
follows: Fannie W. Dunn, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation; Lillian A. Hudson, A.M., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of 
Nursing Education; Elizabeth C. Bur- 
gess, A.M., from Associate Professor to 
Professor of Nursing Education; Maxie 
N. Woodring, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education; 
Adelaide T. Case, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education; 
Goodwin Watson, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Education; 


Ralph B. Spence, Ph.D., from Assistant 


Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation; Mary E. Townsend, Ph.D., from 
Assistant Professor to Associate Pro- 
fessor of History; Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, Ph.D., from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of Education; 
John L. Childs, Ph.D., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation; Clyde R. Miller, A.B., to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education; Frederick 
W. Maroney, M.D., from Associate in 
Physical Education to Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education; Fred 
Strickler, Ph.D., from Associate in In- 
dustrial Arts to Assistant Professor of 
Education; Arthur R. Young, from As- 
sociate in Fine Arts to Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts; Lester Dix, Ph.D., 
from Research Associate in the Lincoln 
School to Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion; William -H. Blake, Ph.D., from 
Instructor in Speech to Associate in 
Speech; Miles A. Dresskell, A.M., from 
Instructor in Music Education to Asso- 
ciate in Music Education; Howard A. 
Murphy, Mus.D., from Instructor in 
Music Education to Associate in Music 
Education; Edwin J. Stringham, Mus.D., 
from Instructor in Music Education to 
Associate in Music Education. 

Heber Harper, Professor of Educa- 
tion, was granted leave of absence for 
the Spring Session, 1934-35. 

The Trustees accepted a gift of $12,- 
500 from the Carnegie Corporation to 
the Governor’s Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth, of which 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt is Chair- 
man; and also a gift of $10,000 from 
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the Carnegie Corporation to the Inter- 
national Institute for the support of the 
International Institute Examination In- 
quiry. : 

A budget of $3,429,795.86 was ap- 
proved by the Trustees for the main- 
tenance and operation of Teachers Col- 
lege and its allied activities during the 
fiscal year 1935-36. 


Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on Satur- 
day evening, March 16. Mr. E. I. F. 
Williams, a graduate student in the field 
of teacher training and formerly head 
of the Department of Education at 
Heidelberg College in Ohio, was a guest 
of the club. Mr. Williams gave an 
illustrated lecture on “Horace Mann, 
the Champion of the Public Schools.” 


Professor Strayer delivered two ad- 
dresses before the group attending the 
meeting of the South Central Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Springfield on March 28 and 29. 
His subjects were: “The Program of 
Education Which the Current Social 
and Economic Situation Demands” and 
“The Obligation of the State to Finance 
a Fundamental Program of Education.” 


Mr. Ronald Y. S. Cheng, who recently 
completed his requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree, has accepted a position as editor 
and translator of new books on educa- 
tion in the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 


China. 


Dr. Ray E. Cheney, formerly a student 
in Educational Administration at Teach- 
ers College and at present superintend- 
ent of schools at Escanaba, Mich., has 
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been elected superintendent of schools 
at River Forest, IIl. 


The Division of Field Studies has under- 
taken the survey of the schools of 
Rutherford, N. J. Rutherford is a 
community of 15,000 population lying in 
the New York metropolitan area. This 
will be a general survey of the entire 
school system, in which the faculty and 
students of various departments of the 
College will codperate. A completed 
report will be presented to the Board of 
Education on or before January 1, 1936, 
as part of the work of the survey will 
be done this spring and part in the fall. 


The second annual school building ex- 
hibit was on display in Teachers College 
library for a two-weeks period beginning 
March 11. This exhibit was prepared 
by students in the administration classes, 
under the direction of Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt. The exhibit included displays of 
national planning, regional planning, city 
planning, and school plant planning, as 
well as plans, photographs, and specifica- 
tions showing superior school develop- 
ments in various parts of the country. 
Members of boards of education, ad- 
ministrative officers, and students of the 
College were among the visitors to the 
exhibit. 


On March 2 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke on “Emerging School Finance 
Problems and the State” at a luncheon 
given by the High School Teachers As- 
sociation of New York City in honor of 
Associate Superintendent John  S. 
Roberts. 


On March 7 the Administration Club 
presented in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium the talking picture of the 
National Program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. This picture, pre- 
pared by the Tennessee Valley author- 
ities, summarizes very effectively the 
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work that is being done and the general 
philosophy behind the program of the 
TVA. The picture is available to edu- 
cational organizations without charge. 


Mr. O. E. Hill, at one time a student 
in the department and formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Carroll, Ohio, 
is now principal of the Junior High 


School, Galion, Ohio. 


The following students in Educational 
Administration were among those who 
recently completed their course require- 
ments and passed the final oral examina- 
tion for the Doctor’s degree: Everett 
C. Preston, “Principles and Statutory 
Provisions Relating to Recreational, 
Medical, and Social Welfare Services of 
the Public Schools”; Theodore R. Myers, 
“The Relation Between Certain Selected 
Factors of the Home Environment of 
Junior-Senior High School Pupils and 
the Adjustment and Behavior of These 
Pupils”; and Harry D. Winslow, “The 
Organization and Administration of 
Adult Education in Public Schools, 1929- 
1931.” 


Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, recently a mem- 
ber of the survey staff studying the New 
York City schools, has been appointed 
private secretary to Mr. James Mar- 
shall, whom Mayor LaGuardia recently 
appointed to the New York City Board 
of Education. Dr. Baldwin completed 
his work for the Doctor’s degree in 


1934. 


Adult Education 


Visiting Professor Lyman Bryson gave 
three lectures at Cooper Union, Febru- 
ary 5, 12, and 19, on “Security.” 


On February 15 Professor Bryson broad- 
cast from station WNYC on the subject 
of public forums. This program was 


sponsored by the Board of Education of 
New York City. 


At the Atlantic City meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, Pro- 
fessor Bryson served as a member of 
the panel on the Yearbook of the N ational 
Education Association. He also spoke 
before two section meetings and at the 
banquet of the adult education section. 


On February 23 Professor Edmund de S. 
Brunner attended the joint meeting of 
the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges held at 
Atlantic City, N. J. He addressed the 
group on “The Changing Role of the 
School in Society.” On February 26, in 
connection with the National Education 
Association meetings, he opened, and 
acted as chairman of, a discussion group 
on “Training Leaders for Adult Educa- 
tion.” 


Professor Brunner spent several days in 
Washington in February at the request 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Among the conferences in which he par- 
ticipated was one on the training school 
for the experimental rural forums to be 
launched by the Department. 





Child Development Institute 


Several members of the Institute staff 
participated in the annual conference of 
the Progressive Education Association 
held in Washington, D. C., February 
21-23. Professor Lois Hayden Meek 


contributed to a panel discussion on the 
subject, “Parents, Children, and the 
Newer Concepts in Education.” At the 
sectional meeting on preschool education 
she talked on “The Future of the 
Nursery School,” and reported on the 
progress of the Committee on Home- 
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School Relations, of which she is chair- 
man. Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll was a 
member of the panel on “Evaluations, 
Tests, Measurements, and _ Records,” 
and Miss Christine Heinig was on the 
panel on “Character Education.” 


Professor Meek addressed the Council 
of Childhood Education at a luncheon 
meeting in Atlantic City on February 25 
on the subject, “Basic Principles of 
Nursery Education.” 


Mrs. Joan Pearson, a consultant in the 
Family Consultation Bureau, spoke to 
the parents of the Jewish Center 
Academy in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 
13. She discussed parent-child relation- 
ships and the father’s role in the family. 


On March 12 Dr. Driscoll discussed 
the question of discipline with a group 
of Lincoln School parents and teachers. 


Miss Adeline R. Missal spoke to the 
parents of the Bronxville School on 
March 8 regarding planning family 
meals. She spoke on March 14 to the 
Employees Club of the Harlem Y.W. 
C.A. on problems of household employ- 
ment. 


An article by Dr. Catherine W. Brackett, 
“The Angry Child,” appeared in the 
March issue of The Parent-Teacher 
Magatine. 


An exhibit of clothing for children from 
infancy to seven years of age was held 
at Lincoln School during the week of 
March 18. This exhibit was the out- 
come of plans which several members 
of the staff have had for some time for 
a permanent exhibit of children’s cloth- 
ing to be used by the Child Development 
Institute, the Family Consultation 
Bureau, Lincoln School, Horace Mann 
School, the Nursery-Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary department, and the Household 


Arts department of Teachers College. 
Such an exhibit, it was thought, would 
be extremely useful instructional mate- 
rial for students, parents, and teachers 
of young children. Miss Missal of the 
Institute staff was appointed chairman 
of a committee representing these various 
departments of the College which would 
promote the idea. The first step of the 
committee was to arrange the display 
held recently at Lincoln School. 

Miss Heinig and Miss Kathern Mc- 
Kinnon of the Institute staff codperated 
with the committee in assembling the 
materials. The display consisted of 
various articles of children’s clothing— 
undergarments, shoes, stockings, dresses, 
suits, coats, and the like—at present on 
the market which are approved as 
being healthful and comfortable as well 
as stylish and attractive; pictures and 
descriptions of clothing not actually ex- 
hibited; and models and designs en- 
dorsed by these specialists but not as yet 
accepted for manufacture. The commit- 
tee plans to use some of these materials 
as a nucleus for the permanent exhibit. 

As a result of the work of the com- 
mittee a mimeographed booklet was pre- 
pared. The booklet describes desirable 
features of children’s clothing and is well 
illustrated with line drawings for use as 
a guide in making or buying children’s 
clothing. These booklets are available 
at the Institute for five cents a copy. 


Commercial Education 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions held 
its annual meeting on February 23 at 
the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. R. G. Walters of Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pa., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Dr. W. R. Odell. Dur- 
ing the luncheon period Professor W. C. 
Bagley spoke on “Developing Teacher 
Training Programs in New Fields.” 
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Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates read a paper 
before a meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association in At- 
lantic City on the topic “Recent Trends 
in Diagnostic and Remedial Work in 
Reading.” He also addressed the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary School English on the topic 
“Viewpoints Underlying the Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Disabilities of 
Children.” 


English 


On February 26, in Atlantic City, Pro- 
fessor Ida A. Jewett presided as toast- 
mistress at the annual dinner of Pi 
Lambda Theta, a national honor society 
of women in education. The topic of the 
program was “Educational Problems as 
Seen by Women in Education.” 


At a tea held in the National Poetry 
Center, RCA Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City, March 10, Miss 
Anna R. Maskel, a former student of 
Teachers College, was the guest of honor, 
in celebration of the publication of her 
book of poetry, Wild Stubble. After her 
presentation to the audience by Professor 
Jewett, Miss Maskel read some of her 
poems. 


Fine Arts 


The Fine Arts department announces 
the publication of the first number of 
an annual Art Education Today released 
April 7. This publication in memory of 
Arthur Wesley Dow contains forward- 
looking articles by men and women of 
eminence in their fields. Among the 
contributors to the present volume are 
Irwin Edman, associate professor of phi- 
losophy, Columbia University; Ruth 
Reeves, textile designer ; Eugene Steinhof, 





director of design department, Beaux- 
Arts Institute, New York City; Charles 
J. Martin and Arthur Young, of the 
Fine Arts department, Teachers College; 
Rosabelle MacDonald, Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, New York City; 
George Cox, head of the art department 
of the University of California, Los 
Angeles; and several others of promi- 
nence. The book is finely printed and 
illustrated. Orders may be sent to the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege; price $1.25 plus fifteen cents for 
postage. 


Professor Belle Boas gave an address 
at the State Normal School in New 
Haven, Conn., March 4. Her subject 
was “Art in the Integrated School.” 


In the corridor of the fourth floor of 
Russell Hall are three exhibition cases 
made possible through Professor Dow’s 
bequest to the Fine Arts department of 
Teachers College. An exhibit of Pro- 
fessor Dow’s work was shown there 
during the first week of April. It is 
fitting that the memory of a great artist 
and teacher, so long an active part of 
this institution, should be kept alive in 
the halls of Teachers College. 


The Department has been enjoying again 
this year a series of exhibitions of chil- 
dren’s art work done under the direction 
of the following graduates: Miss Donna 
Tebay and Miss Gail Trowbridge, Mill- 
burn, N. J.; Miss Louise Naber, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y.; Miss Virginia Murphy, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These exhibitions arouse the in- 
terest not only of adults but of many 
children who have come to enjoy the 
work of their contemporaries. 








Guidance and Personnel 


Thirty-eight students who are majoring 
in Guidance and Personnel attended the 
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annual convention of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and allied 
organizations, which was held at Atlantic 
City February 20-23. 

At a session of this convention planned 
by the committee which was named to co- 
operate with the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, of which 
Professor H. D. Kitson is chairman, 
Professor Kitson introduced a _ radio 
sketch entitled “He Did Not Get the 
Job,” written and acted by a group of 
personnel managers, one of whom was 
Floyd B. Shannon (A.M., 1927). This 
sketch, planned to expose some of the 
mistakes which people make when ap- 
plying for a job, was broadcast, through 
the courtesy of the American School of 
the Air, over the eighty-seven stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Dr. Mildred E. Lincoln of the Sum- 
mer Session faculty led a discussion at 
the convention based on a demonstration 
lesson in occupations, presented by a class 
of thirty-five ninth-grade pupils. 


A committee of students has been named 
to plan the Eighth Annual Vocational 
Guidance Follies which, according to 
custom, will be presented in May. The 
members of the committee are as fol- 
lows: Miss Ruth Enot, chairman, Mr. 
Don Byram, and Miss Grace Jelinek. 


On February 16 Professor Kitson enter- 
tained at tea the students majoring in 
Guidance and Personnel. The guests of 
honor were Dr. Stephen S. Bayne, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools of New 
York City, and Mrs. Bayne. About 
eighty persons attended. 


On March 14 the Social Service Fed- 
eration of Englewood, N. J., started a 
course for young people on Vocational 
Opportunities. Dr. Roy N. Anderson 
gave the first address in the series. 


One of the contributors to the March 
issue of Occupations, The Vocational 
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Guidance Magazine, was Miss Louise 
Gibb (Summer Session 1934), who wrote 
on the topic “Evaluating a Conference.” 
Miss Gibb is secretary to the director of 
the Vocation Bureau of Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A new teaching device has been intro- 
duced into the course on Methods and 
Techniques in Guidance and Personnel, 
given by Dr. Anderson and Professor 
Esther M. Lloyd-Jones. In this course 
the interview as a technique of personnel 
work is given considerable attention. In 
order to lend reality to this part of the 
course, various types of interviews have 
been recorded by electrical transcription. 
These are amplified for the class, and the 
students are given a rating scale with 
which to analyze and criticize the 
technique used by the interviewer. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


A course for visitation and study in 
England will be given this summer under 
the auspices of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This course will provide un- 
usual opportunities for students and 
teachers who are interested in the edu- 
cation of women, and particularly in 
those aspects of their education which 
have to do with the administration of 
guidance programs. A study will be 
made of educational guidance, charac- 
teristics of students, scholarship, the so- 
cial program, health and housing of stu- 
dents, and vocational guidance in 
English schools and colleges. Individual 
interests of members of the group will 
be taken into consideration and pro- 
vision made for a study of special prob- 
lems. 

The course will provide deans and 
counselors with direct insight into the 
organization and life of English schools. 
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It is so organized, however, that stu- 
dents will have intimate contact with 
other phases of English life and culture, 
such as music, art, drama, industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

It is planned to begin the visitation 
of schools in London about June 27 and 
to continue for a period of six weeks. 
Members who wish University credit 
must give an adequate report on some 
problem studied throughout the six 
weeks. The total cost will be about 
$550.00 including travel expenses, the 
University fee, and four points of tuition. 
Additional credit is at the rate of $10.00 
a point. A maximum of eight points 
may be earned. 

For further particulars, write to Pro- 
fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant or Professor 
Ruth McMurry, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


At the recent meetings of the personnel 
associations in Atlantic City, Professor 
Sturtevant was elected chairman of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. She was also ap- 
pointed to a joint committee of the 
National Education Association and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for the coming year. Professor E. 
M. Lloyd-Jones will serve as president 
of the American College Personnel As- 
sociation for 1935-36. 


Field work in Student Personnel Admin- 
istration is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of the training of students 
of the Department. The Guidance Lab- 
oratory offers opportunity for perfecting 
various skills useful in counseling in- 
dividuals at different stages of develop- 
ment; the New College affords students 
preparing to be teachers a chance not 
only to study but to participate in its 
program of individual guidance. Of 
particular interest to students in Student 
Personnel Administration are its experi- 
mental curricula and extensive record 


system. Teachers College dormitories, 
as well as schools and colleges in the 
metropolitan area, provide interne’s ex- 
perience in various aspects of personnel 
work. 

Types of work in which students are 
participating include duties as part-time 
assistant in a dormitory, remedial work 
in reading, freshman interviews regard- 
ing vocational and educational plans, 
work on records, a check-up on failing 
high school students, and case studies 
of individual college and high school stu- 
dents referred to the Laboratory or to 
the offices of various deans and coun- 
selors. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club elected the following officers for 
the spring session: President, Gertrude 
Peabody, dean of women at Temple Uni- 
versity; vice-president and chairman of 
the social committee, Adelaide Bostick, 
formerly director of general education, 
Y.W.C.A., Louisville, Ky.; treasurer, 
Alice Kirk, recently regional director for 
the Girl Scouts; and secretary, Mrs. Etta 
Bailey, Social Director, Connecticut 
State College. 


Dr. Marion. Brown, vice-principal and 
dean of girls of the University High 
School, Oakland, Calif., will be a mem- 
ber of the staff in Student Personnel 
Administration for the Summer Session. 
She is at present carrying on a two-year 
study of high school pupils under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation in con- 
nection with her direction of the guidance 
program in the University High School. 
An excellent account of this guidance 
program was published in the University 
High School Journal, December 1934, 
which is sponsored by the University of 
California. 


The Department was hostess to some 
fifty college and high school deans and 
advisers in and about New York at a 
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luncheon 
Faculty Club on March 9. Reports of 
the annual meeting of Deans of Women 
and of various other guidance and per- 
sonnel associations at Atlantic City in 
February were given and discussed. 


meeting at the Women’s 








Horace Mann School 


Dr. Ina C. Sartorius, Dr. Cecile W. 
Flemming, and Miss Mary Harden at- 
tended the meetings of the Progressive 
Education Association in Washington, 
D. C., and Professor R. G. Reynolds, 
Dr. Flemming, and Miss Harden also 
attended the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Atlantic 
City, N. J. While there, Professor 
Reynolds spoke over station WABC on 
the topic “The School as a Social Labora- 
tory.” 


On February 18 Professor Reynolds ad- 
dressed a Parent-Teacher meeting at the 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y., and 
on February 19, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of the East Rockaway, L. L, 
schools. 


While in Atlantic City, Miss Harden 
read a paper on “The Social Studies Cur- 
riculum in the Elementary School” be- 
fore the National Council for Social 
Studies; and before the Curriculum 
Study group a paper on “To What Ex- 
tent Do the Social Studies Furnish a 
Starting Point for Integration on the 
Secondary School Level?” 

Miss Harden has just completed an 
extramural course in Fairfield, Conn., on 
The Teaching of Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. 


On February 12 a large group was pres- 
ent for the annual Fathers’ Day meeting. 
The fathers visited their children’s class- 
rooms during the morning, lunched with 
them in the cafeteria, and attended a 
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smoker in the social room where they 
discussed the work of the school with 
Professor Reynolds. On the same day, 
one hundred and fifty principals from 
the New York City public schools, with 
Dr. Stephen Bayne, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, visited the classrooms. 
Later they met in the auditorium, where 
they were addressed by Dean William 
F. Russell and Professor W. S. Elsbree, 
and discussed with Dr. Reynolds the 
work observed. 


On February 15 the Wigman dancers 
appeared before a large audience of 
Horace Mann School parents and stu- 
dents in the Thompson Gymnasium. 


Recent High School assembly programs 
have included the following: a talk by 
Dr. Charles Frederick Reid, of New 
York University, on “Culture in the 
American Possessions,” and one by Mr. 
O. H. Ammann, chief engineer of the 
Port of New York Authority, on “Mod- 
ern Highways across the Waters of 
New York”; a concert by Miss Rely 
Van Messel and Mr. Jan Van Bummel 
of Holland, preceded by an introductory 
talk on Holland by Miss Van Messel; 
and a recital by Miss Hinde Barnett 
(class of 1930), concert violinist. 





Household Arts 


Professor B. R. Andrews has completed 
a revision and enlargement of his col- 
lege text Economics of the Household 
—Its Administration and Finance. It 
will be issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany in time for use in the Summer 
Session. 


Professor Mary Evans was the speaker 
at the Home Economics Club of Brook- 
lyn College on February 21. Her topic 
was “Historic Influences in Modern 
Dress.” 
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Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Dr. J. W. Wrightstone is coéperating 
with The Evaluation Committee of the 
Progressive Education Association in 
the eight-year experimental study for 
secondary schools. His present efforts 
are directed mainly toward construction 
of tests in the social studies to obtain 
indexes of pupil abilities to generalize, 
apply principles, use library research 
materials, and construct historical 
analogies. Later efforts will be spent 
in constructing observational techniques 
for measuring leadership, codperation, 
initiative, and the like. 


Dr. J. B. Maller addressed the meet- 
ing of the Section of Psychology of The 
New York Academy of Sciences held at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory February 18. The title of his talk 
was “The Psychological and Social 
Background of Metropolitan Neighbor- 
hoods.” 








Library 


Professor Eleanor Witmer was a co- 
leader of a round table at the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations con- 
ference on Women’s Work and Women’s 
Status in Public Affairs, held at Hotel 
Astor, New York City, March 28-30. 


“The Vikings’ Land” is the subject of 
the March issue of Classroom Literature, 
a monthly bulletin of comments on 
selected lists of children’s books to enrich 
the teaching of units related to the ele- 
mentary or secondary school program. 
Books with modern Scandinavian settings, 
as well as Norse hero stories and tales 
of gods and demigods, are included. 
The yearly subscription rate for the 
bulletin is one dollar and the cost of a 
single issue is fifteen cents. 


The third issue of The Library Con- 
sultant, which lists sources of biographi- 
cal information, is now available. The 
special section on education will be par- 
ticularly helpful. The forthcoming issue 
will deal with government publications 
useful to teachers and will include lists 
of materials which can be obtained free 
or at small cost. Copies of these two 
issues can be obtained from the Office 
of the Library at fifteen cents each. The 
subscription price for four issues each 
year is fifty cents. 


A group from the Columbia Dames has 
been meeting every two weeks with Mrs, 
Mary Warren Leary of the School Li- 
brary Laboratory to discuss children’s 
literature. Principles of evaluating books 
for children and aids in book selection 
have been discussed, as well as books of 
various types and on various subjects. 


“Aids to Occupational Research: A 
Guide to Available Source Materials,” 
done by Mr. Edwin W. Davis under 
Professor Carter Alexander in Educa- 
tion 221L, appeared in Occupations for 
March 1935. 


The magazine Reading and the School 
Library has asked permission to reprint 
the article on a “Suggested Minimum 
Professional Library for School Execu- 
tives in Village and Rural School Sys- 
tems,” by Professor Carter Alexander 
and Mr. Arvid J. Burke, which appeared 
originally in New York State Education 
for February 1935. 


Mr. D. Ross Pugmire’s “Guide to the 
Literature of Penal Education,” done 
under Professor Carter Alexander last 
year in Education 221L and made avail- 
able in mimeographed form to anyone 
sending nine cents postage to Professor 
Carter Alexander, has been requested 
by twenty-four institutions covering all 
parts of the country. 
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Lincoln School 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon attended the De- 
partment of Superintendence meetings 
in Atlantic City. His addresses aroused 
wide publicity in the press. (See page 
625 of this issue of THe Recorp.) 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins attended 
the meetings of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in Washington, Febru- 
ary 21, and the Department of Super- 
intendence meetings at ,Atlantic City, 
February 22-28. He was chairman of 
the Society of Curriculum Study Panel 
on “Installation Phases of Curriculum 
Programs,” which met February 23; ad- 
dressed the American Educational Re- 
search Association on “Exploring New 
Areas of Measurement” February 25; 
led the Adult Education Group Panel 
on “Goals in Public School Adult Edu- 
cation and How They Are Being 
Achieved” February 26; and gave an ad- 
dress before the Department of Super- 
intendence on “Arguments 
Integration” February 27. 


Favoring 


On March § Professor Hopkins ad- 
dressed the faculty of Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y., on “The 
Changing High School Curriculum.” 


Professor Paul R. Hanna gave an ad- 
dress, “Progressive Education from My 
Point of View,” before the Progressive 
Education Association at Washington 
February 22. 


At the Department of Superintendence 
convention in Atlantic City Professor 
Hanna was chairman of the Program 
Committee of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, which held meetings February 
23-25. Topics discussed were “Modern- 
izing the Secondary School Curriculum,” 
“Installation Phases of Curriculum Pro- 
grams,” and “State-Wide Curriculum 
Revision Programs.” Professor Hanna 
was joint-chairman with Dr. Edwin W. 
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Adams of Study Discussion Group VI-E, 
whose subject was “Developing Curri- 
culum Materials in the Field of Housing 
and Planning.” 


Professor Hanna and a group of teach- 
ers contributed “Opportunities for the 
Use of Arithmetic in an Activity Pro- 
gram” to Teaching of Arithmetic, the 
Tenth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Mr. Park Beck assisted in preparing 
the exhibit on Modern School Planning 
Throughout the World displayed at the 
Department of Superintendence conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. After the con- 
vention the exhibit was shown in the 
Teachers College library. 


At the Atlantic City meetings of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, Mr. Samuel 
Everett presented a report of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education, of which 
he is chairman. Mr. Everett was chosen 
associate editor of the News Bulletin 
of the Society. This periodical will be 
known in the future as The Curriculum 
Journal. 


Mr. Everett’s dissertation, Democracy 
Faces the Future, was published re- 
cently by the Columbia University Press. 
The book received considerable publicity 
at the Department of Superintendence 
meetings in Atlantic City. 


Miss Lula E. Wright contributed an 
article on “Children and Work” to the 
March number of Child Study. 


Mr. B. J. R. Stolper published an 
article on the newspaper, “Circulation 
Troubles,” in the March issue of 
Scholastic Press Review. 


Mr. Stolper spoke on “American Litera- 
ture and Society” at the Progressive 
Education Association meeting in 
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Washington. In March he gave talks 
on “Obtaining Poems and Stories from 
Pupils for the School Magazine” before 
the Scholastic Press Convention at 
Columbia University, and on “Litera- 
ture in the Junior High School” at a 
panel meeting held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 


Miss Elmina R. Lucke and Miss Frances 
G. Sweeney were members of the in- 
vited panel on the Social Science Curric- 
ulum of the Senior High School at the 
Progressive Education Association con- 
vention in Washington. Miss Emily 
Ann Barnes spoke at the sectional meet- 
ing of the Association on “The Practices 
of the Activity Program,” and Miss 
Sweeney was chairman of the sectional 


meeting on Materials for the Social 
Studies. 
The Report of the Commission on 


Examinations in Mathematics of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
has just been published. Mr. Gordon 
R. Mirick is one of the nine members 
of the Commission. The Report con- 
sists of Introduction, Recommendations, 
detailed content of Examinations Alpha, 
Beta, and Gamma, and General Com- 
ment. It represents the outcome of two 
years of study by this group of men 
and women representing the field of 
mathematics in some of the foremost sec- 
ondary and higher institutions in the 
country. 


The “Housing” issue of Building Amer- 
ica, photographic studies of modern 
problems, has been published by the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. It treats 
dramatically the problem of providing 
better homes for the American people. 
Professor Hanna is chairman of the 
editorial board, and Dr. James E. 
Mendenhall is editor. Others on the 
board are Harold Hand, H. L. Caswell, 
C. L. Cushman, Edgar Dale, Claire 
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Zyve, and Paul E. Drost. Later issues 
will have as their topics Food, Men 
and Machines, Transportation, Health, 
Communication, Power, Recreation, and 
Youth Faces the World. The magazine 
may be obtained from the editorial office, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Dr. Mendenhall has been working with 
the Housing Section of the Educational 
and Publicity Committee of the Welfare 
Council of New York City in the prep- 
aration of an Qutline for a Housing 
Course in the High Schools of New 
York City. The outline is arranged in 
a series of ten lectures, each of which 
includes an outline of content, sugges- 
tions for teaching and study, and an 
extensive bibliography. 


—_— 


Music 


Mr. Raymond Burrows of the Music 
Education staff and Mr. Anthony 
Loudis, now teaching in Teaneck, N. J., 
gave a two-piano recital before the 
Graduate Club on February 24, and will 
give another recital in Teaneck, N. J., 
April 23. 


Mr. Burrows and Professor P. W. 
Dykema spoke at the section on class 
piano at the Eastern Music Educators’ 
Conference, which was held in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., March 13. 


Alpha Theta Chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota gave a musicale in aid of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony on March 6. In addition 
to members of the local chapter who 
were on the program, Mrs. H. H. Beach, 
noted American composer, appeared as 
guest artist, playing piano selections of 
her own composition. 


Professor N. L. Church is scheduled 
to conduct the music festival at Char- 
lotte, N. C., April 15. 
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The following members of the staff were 
in attendance at the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators’ Conference in Pittsburgh: Pro- 
fessors Alice E. Bivins, Church, and 
Dykema, Dr. H. A. Murphy and Dr. 
E. J. Stringham, Mr. Jack Morrissey, 
Mr. Miles Dresskell, Mr. Carl Gute- 
kunst, and Mr. Burrows. 


Following the Pittsburgh Conference, 
Professor Dykema filled speaking en- 
gagements at the State Teachers College 
in Kearney, Neb., and the State Teach- 
ers College in Emporia, Kan. 


There has been a _ sufficiently large 
registration for the European Field Trip 
to insure the complete program. Regis- 
trations will be received until June 1, 
and the best accommodations available 
at the time that the fifty-dollar registra- 
tion fee is sent in will be obtained for 
these late registrants. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor G. S. Craig was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching at the annual 
meeting, which was held in Atlantic City 
on February 25. 


Professor Craig was chairman of a ses- 
sion at the National Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association de- 
voted to the discussion of “Recent De- 
velopments in Teaching Elementary 
Science.” 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, held in Atlantic City on February 
26, Professor Craig spoke on “The 
Organization of a Course in Science for 
Elementary Schools.” 





Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Patty S. Hill has recently 
addressed the following groups: a par- 
ents’ group at the Riverside Church, New 
York City, on Jamuary 20 and January 
27; the parents of the kindergarten and 
first grade groups of the Horace Mann 
School on January 29 and February 5 
on “The Possibilities for the Develop- 
ment of Young Children through Reli- 
gious Education”; the Women’s Organi- 
zation of the Free Synagogue, New 
York City; the monthly parents’ meet- 
ings of the Hilltop Federal Emergency 
Nursery School, New York City. 


The members of the staff of the De- 
partment are codperating with Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher, supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation in Hartford, Conn., in a series of 
discussions on the teaching of children 
in the kindergarten and first grade. 
These discussions include the social 
organization of the kindergarten and first 
grade, the play materials that have edu- 
cative value, the science and social science 
experiences and the music and art ex- 
periences of young children. 


Miss Edith Conard is giving a course 
in manuscript writing in Fairfield, Conn., 
this semester. On March 11 she gave 
a talk on manuscript writing before an 
audience of teachers and principals in 


Garfield, N. J. 


The Lower Primary Club gave an in- 
formal buffet supper on March 4 in the 
Grace Dodge Social Rooms. Mr. Clyde 


Miller was the speaker. 





Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel Stewart attended the 
tenth annual institute of the New Jersey 
League of Nursing Education held at 
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New Brunswick February 7-8 and spoke 
on “Changing Aims of Nursing Educa- 
tion.” She also addressed an institute 
of New York nurses February 15 on 
“Implications of Present Social and 
Economic Trends for Nursing Educa- 
tion.” 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess spent 
several days in Boston during the latter 
part of January, and, as chairman of 
the Membership Committee of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Nurs- 
ing, visited the newly organized School of 
Nursing at Simmons College. Miss 
Helen Wood, a former student at 
Teachers College, is the director of the 
School. 


Students and staff of the Department re- 
gret very much the resignation of Miss 
Martha Ruth Smith, who has been in- 
structor in Nursing Education for the 
past six years. Miss Smith is doing 
some independent study during the 
Spring Session and will teach in Simmons 
College during the Summer Session. She 
will be in charge of the teaching division 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
School of Nursing and will: also be as- 
sociated with the work of the Nursing 
Education Department at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 


Miss Grace Warman, part-time in- 
structor this year in Hospital Administra- 
tion and recently superintendent of the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, New 
York City, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of nurses and director of the 
Nursing School at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams was on 
a lecture tour the week of March 11. 
He spoke at the University of Iowa, 


Iowa State Teachers College, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Wayne Uni- 
versity. At these institutions he con- 
ferred with the staff, conducted round 
table conferences, and presented formal 
talks. 


On March 21 Professor Williams spoke 
at the American Home Conference, held 
at the McMillin Theatre, Columbia 
University. His talk was entitled 
“Creating Health.” On March 23 he 
presented a paper at the Junior High 
School Principals’ meeting, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. His sub- 
ject was “Competition and Codperation.” 


On March 3 Dr. F. W. Maroney spoke 
at the Eastern Regional Physical Edu- 
cation Conference, held in New York, 
on the subject “Common Objectives in 
Physical Education.” 


Professor C. L. Brownell addressed a 
Study-Discussion Group of Curriculum 
Trends and Controversies at the annual 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Atlantic City February 26 
on “The Influence of School Training 
on Leisure Time Activities.” 


On March 8 Miss Josephine L. Rath- 
bone was a member of the panel of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. The topic discussed 
was “Individual Health Training—lIts 
Use and Abuse.” On March 11, 14, and 
19 she lectured to the women students 
of New York University on “The 
Woman: Her Relationship to Herself 
and to Her Friends.” On March 16 
she was the speaker at the dinner of the 
New York Society for the Improvement 
of Speech. Her topic was “Methods in 
Relaxation.” 


Miss Rathbone took part in the Twenty- 
second Schoolmen’s Week, which was 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, 
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April 3-6. She spoke on “Neuromuscular 
Hypertension—Implications for Educa- 
tion.” 


Secondary Education 


The Committee on the Issues of Sec- 
ondary Education, of which Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs is chairman, will 
meet during the week beginning April 
20 at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
It will consider the criticisms received 
from some seventy groups in various 
parts of the United States that have 
been studying the tentative report on the 
issues of secondary education. 


At the invitation of Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell spoke to 
Kappa Delta Pi at the College of 
William and Mary March 8 on the 
topic “College Students’ Use of Leisure 
Time.” 


Professor Percival M. Symonds at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Health Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association at At- 
lantic City. 


Professor Briggs met with the forty- 
three high school principals of New York 
City at dinner on the evening of March 
2 and afterward spoke to them on prob- 
lems of common interest. 


Among those who visited in the Depart- 
ment following the meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City were: Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland, Calif.; 
Professor Edgar G. Johnston of the 
University of Michigan; and Professors 
Harold C. Hand and Verna Carley of 
Leland Stanford University. All of these 
visitors were formerly assistants in the 
Department. 


On March 4 Dr. Jacobsen discussed in 
Professor Fretwell’s class in High School 
Administration “The Selection and Re- 
tention of Teachers in the Oakland 
Schools.” 


Professor Briggs addressed the teachers 
of Louisville, Ky., on March 18, and 
the teachers of Hartford, Conn., on 
March 28. 


Mr. J. T. Wade, director of secondary 
education in the schools of Tulsa, Okla., 
has completed his work for the Doctor’s 
degree by passing the final oral examina- 
tion on his dissertation, which is en- 
titled “A Measure of the Secondary 
School as a Part of the Pupil’s Environ- 
ment.” 


In the special issue of The Scholastic, 
celebrating the tercentenary of secondary 
education, there is an article by Professor 
Briggs entitled “Who Goes to High 
School ?” 


Mr. Theodore R. Myers, principal of 
the High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has completed all the require- 
ments for the Doctor’s degree. His 
dissertation is entitled “The Relation Be- 
tween Selective Factors of the Home 
Environment of Junior and Senior High 
School Pupils and the Behavior of These 
Pupils in School.” 


Professor and Mrs. Briggs were guests 
at the Graduate Club Coffee Hour on 
the evening of March 3. Professor 
Briggs read from his notebooks. 


Students in the second major course, 
Professor Maxie N. Woodring, and Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Briggs were luncheon 
guests of Professor and Mrs. Fretwell 
at their home in Seth Low Hall on 
March 6. 
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Teachers College and Normal 
School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden spoke at the 
conference on the education of teach- 
ers, held under the direction of the 
Graduate Department of Education of 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 


March 16. 


Professor Evenden participated in the 
conference on Women’s Work and 
Women’s Status in Public Affairs at 
the Hotel Astor March 29. He pre- 
sented the opportunities open to women 
in the field of preparing teachers. 


Professor W. C. Bagley spoke at the 
Vermont and New York breakfasts, held 
during the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings at Atlantic City. He also 
addressed the National Association of 
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Commercial Teacher Training Institu- ~ 
tions and the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference. 


At a dinner meeting at the Hotel Lin- — 
coln, March 2, Professor Bagley ad- © 
dressed alumni of the Oswego Normal — 
School—an organization known as the 
Oswego Boys’ Club of New York. 


Book I of the series of work-type in- 
formational readers entitled Reading to 
Learn, by G. A. Yoakam, W. C. Bagley, 
and P. A. Knowlton, was published by 
The Macmillan Company in February, 


President H. A. Sprague of the State 
Teachers College at Montclair, N. J., 
was elected president of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges at the 
recent meeting of the Association in At- 
lantic City. 





